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THE PIVOTAL QUESTION. 





(Republished by request.) 
Said Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question, 
‘*You’ve answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion: 


‘‘When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles away, it may be— 
Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby ?’’ 


Said Sam, “I own you’ve made "ny case 
Appear a little breezy. 
Suppose you put ‘his question by, 
And ask me something easy! 
**But since the matter seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 
Just get the one who rocked it when 
aed 


She went to pay her taxes! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The equal] suffrage clans are preparing 
to gather at Washington, and there is 
every prospect of a magnificent conven- 
tion. 


——— eS -t—<—S 


We publish this week portraits of five 
of the many pioneers in the equa) rights 
reform—Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, of New York, the first woman to be 
ordained a minister; Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, of Massachusetts; Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, of Connecticut; Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick, of Louisiana; and 
Henry B. Blackwell. The junior editor 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has taken ad- 
vantage of the senior editor’s absence on 
a tour of suffrage conventions in the 
South with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, to 
publish his portrait among those of the 
other pioneers, which his modesty might 
have forbidden. 





Mrs. Charles Eliot Guild, Edgehill 
Road, Brookline, Mass., vice-president of 
the ‘‘Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to 




















by that Association in defence of the pres- 
ent law of Massachusetts which excludes 
the mother from any legal share in the 
control of her minor children so long as 
she and her husband are living together. 
Let every local Suffrage Association send 
foracopy. It is a striking illustration of 
the kind of help that the suffragists have 
had from the ‘‘Antis’’ in getting bad laws 
improved. 
ee 

The WomAN’s JouRNAL is sent one 
year on trial to new subscribers for $1.50, 
or three months for 25 cents. 


ee —— 


ART MATTERS. 


government has honored 
the young American 
purchasing two medallion 


her for the Luxembourg 


The French 
Janet Scudder, 
sculptor, by 
portraits by 
museum, 


By the will of Mrs. Priscilla P. Cresson 
of Philadelphia, a trust fund of $500,000 
is created, the interest to goto the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Fine Arts to pay the 
expenses of promising students who wish 
to study art abroad. Mrs. Cresson’s hus- 
band left $200,000 for the same purpose 
three years ago. 





To develop the talent of young drafts- 
men ina humorous direction. and to show 
the large demand for good examples of 
this sort of artistic work, the Century has 
announced a competition for original 
humorous drawings appropriate to its 
pages, by any one under thirty years of age. 
The prizes offered are $100, $60, and $40. 
The drawings that win the prizes are to 
be the property of the magazine, and it is 
to havethe refusal ofall drawings submit- 
ted. Drawings must be delivered at the 
rooms of the Century, 33 East 17th Street, 
New York, by March 1. 


—— + — 


FOR EQUAL GUARDIANSHIP. 











The Boston Traveller of Jan. 27 said 
editorially: 
A JUST MEASURE. 


Representative Fall of Malden has in- 
troduced a bill in the House of Represent- 
atives which deserves, in our judgment, 
to become alaw. It is House Bill No. 164, 
‘an act relative to the custody and care 
of minors, and to the appointment of 
testamentary guardians.”” Under the 
present law, the husband alone has the 
custody and control of the child, provided 
he is “competent to transact his own 
business,’’ for thus the statute reads. 
After the father’s death the mother has 
the custody, but during his life she is 
ignored. This is an injustice which should 
be remedied as speedily as possible. 

To be sure, for just cause, she can 
leave her husband, and then ask the 
Probate Court to make her guardian of 





Women,”’ offers to send to any person in- 
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MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE 
terested acopy of the leaflet pnblished | her own child. We believe, however, 
that she should have a voice in the 


matter while she is living at home with 
her husband, The policy of the law 
should tend to keep the family united, 
and not make it incumbent on the mother 
to be actually living apart from her hus- 
band in order to have a voice in the 
control of a child which she has brought 
into the world. 

We believe that’this is a matter that 
should interest every woman in the State. 
The women’s clubs and similar organiza- 
tions should take the matter in hand, and 
when the bill comes up in committee, be 
present in large numbers to advocate the 
measure. 








OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Pupils from nine high schools in Chi- 
cago were recently given a physical exam- 
ination to determine whether they were 
in condition to take part in 
Eleven boys among the candidates for the 
track team, indoor ball and basket-ball 
were debarred as unfit. At the 
same time examinations were given the 
young women candidates for positions on 
the girls’ basket-ball teams. The number 
of girls examined was nearly as large as 
the number of boys, but one girl 
was debarred from athletics. The exam- 
ining physicians agreed that tobacco was 
to blame for the bad showing made by 
the boys. 

The new secretary of the House-Maids’ 
Union of Denver, Col., is a colored girl, 
Miss Nellie De Lessens. She is twenty- 
three years old, and is a native of Kansas. 
She graduated from the high school of 
Newton, Kan. ,at sixteen,and entered a com- 
mercial college at Wichita. She finished 
thiscourse and then entered the State Uni- 
verity at Lawrence, where she took nearly 
the whole course. She pluckily worked her 
way through college by cleaning roums 
aod dormitories, and by assisting in the 
dining-rouom. After she left college 
she stood first in a class of ten in a civil 
service examination, but believes that 
her color kept from receiving an 
appointment. During the past year she 
has been a in Denver. 
She says that ‘‘the aim of the union is to 
elevate the working girls, and provide 
for them when out of work.”’ 


A Pueblo Indian girl has graduated at 
the head of the class of professional 
nurses at the Woman’s Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. Miss Seicher Atsaye is described 
as petite and attractive. She was brought 
East twelve years ago, when was 
only ten years old, and was educated at 
Carlisle, Pa. F, M. A. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


“The Science of Nutrition’’ was the sub- 
ject of Mr. Edward Atkinson’s address at 
the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. last Tuesday. No synopsis can 
do justice to this interesting lecture, 
which was replete with valuable informa- 
tion. A pamphlet containing some of its 
main points can be had free of charge on 
application to Mr, Atkinson. His address 
is Heath Hill, Brookline, Mass. 














MR. HENRY B. 





BLACKWELL. 














* The present law originated in England 
some centuries ago— at a period when it 
was considered that women had no rights, 
and the husband was “lord of creation.”’ 

Any act that seeks to safeguard the 
rights of the mothers of the State should 
receive the hearty support ofall good men. 





In the absence of Mrs. Livermore, who 
is just beginning to recover from a serious 
illness, Miss Blackwell presided. There 
was a largeattendance. Mr. J. L. Cowle, 
author of ‘‘A Freight and Passenger Post,”’ 
spoke a few words at the close. 


'CONCERNING WOMEN, 

Miss ANNA Conover, formerly an 
American actress, who started the recent 
campaign for preventing cruelty to Paris 
cab horses, has been officially listed for 
decoration with the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Mrs. CAROLINE A, CREEVEY, President 
of the Department of Botany at the Brook- 
lyn Institute, spent all last summer study- 
ing the flora of Colorado, particularly in 
Manitou and Estes Parks, and is now lec- 
turing in the East on ‘*The Mountains and 
Flowers of Colorado.”’ 








Ex-EMpREsS EUGENIE is busy writing 
her memoirs, A complete record of her 
reign is to be left, after her death, to the 
public library of Paris. It is said that 
from the beginning of her public life she 
has saved all documents that might be 
useful for this purpose, 

FRAULEIN IDA FREUDENHEIM, of Kon- 
igsberg, has passed the State examination 
in dentistry at Breslau University. She 
is the first woman in Germany to take a 
diploma as practical dentist. At the Hei- 
delberg University Fraulein Heding Mich- 
aelson passed the examination for doctor 
“cum laude.”’ 

Mme. L. DAIMERIES-PETITJEAN, who 
has recently died in Brussels, was the 
greatest authority on lace in Belgium, 
She was the official expert of the Belgian 
government, of the city of Brussels, of the 
cathedral of Sainte Gudule and of many 
business corporations. Her reports are 
standard works of reference. 

Mrs. SARAH F, Dick has just been 
elected cashier of the First National Bank 
of Huntington, Ind., for the twenty-first 
consecutive time. Mrs. Dick succeeded 
her father, William McGrew, as cashier, 
after having served before as assistant 
cashier. She is the wife of a merchant, 
and devotes all her time to the bank. 

Miss THEODOSIA Ammons, the newly- 
elected president of the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association, is a sister of State 
Senator E. F. Ammons, and has been 
professor of domestic science at the State 
Agricultural College for the past seven 
years. She is warmly interested both in 
equal suffrage and in teaching girls to be 
good housekeepers; and at the coming 
National Suffrage Convention in Washing- 
ton, she will be able to testify that the 
two things do not conflict. Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker, for many years president 
of the great Woman’s Club of Denver, 
and afterwards president of the State 
Board of Charities, is also among the 
Colurado delegates to the Washington 
Convention, with Mrs. E. M. Ashley, Mrs. 
Mary ©. C. Bradford, and the wives of 
U.S. Senator Patterson and Congressmen 
Bell and Shafroth. 


Miss Emity Bissett of Delaware, 
whose pen name is “Priscilla Leonard,”’ 
lately spoke before a gathering of women 
college graduates at Buffalo, N. Y., in 
opposition to equal suffrage. Miss Bis- 
sell is remarkable for the extent and 
variety of her misinformation the 
suffrage question. Aftera short visit to 
Colorado she published in the Outlook an 
article in which she said that there were 
no women on the Denver school board, 
a statement contrary to fact. She also 
said that all her friends in Colorado tuld 
her equal suffrage had done nothing for 
temperance or social purity. Yet the 
first Colorado Legislature that convened 
after women voted raised the age of pro- 
tection for girls to eighteen, and within 
four years after the granting of the ballot, 
the number of no-license towns had more 
than quadrupled. In a lecture given iu 
Boston, Miss Bissell contrasted the alleged 
ease with which the appointment of wom- 
en on the Board of Education was secured 
in New York City (where women do not 
vote, and where the friends of education 
have tried in vain for years to secure 
on the board) with an alleged 
decline in the number of women on the 
Boston school board since women obtained 
the school ballot. The fact is that before 
school suffrage was granted, women never 
constituted more than five per cent. of 
the Boston school board, while since then 
they have several times constituted 16 
per cent. In 1875-6 only towns in 
Massachusetts had women on the school 
board. School suffrage was granted in 
1879, and by 1881 the number of towns 
having women on the school board had 
risen to 72—almost double. Five years 
ago, after eighteen years of school suf- 
frage, women were serving on school 
boards in 232 towns and cities of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs, E. M. La Penotiere, president of 
the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
clubs, suggests three lines of activity to 
the consideration of the club women of 
that State—a training school fur domestic 
servants, the establishment of a reforma- 
tory for women, and continued efforts to 
secure a national forest park. 


The work of the Travelling Library is 
proving very satisfactory in Colorado. 
Mrs. A. M. Welles, who gives up most of 
her time to the vast labor necessary to 
make it the success it is, has lately had 
letters from two different mountain towns 
where public libraries are to be started as 
the result of the traveling boxes’ visits. 
The club department editor of the Denver 
News says: 

When the new club building is com- 
pleted, the work of the library will bé 
much facilitated by having a place assigned 
there for the carrying on of the work. 
Although the women expect to keep it 
under their supervision, they hope soon 
to have it made a State organization, it 
being essentially an edncational movement 
belonging to the State and needing its 
support, 


Mrs. H. M. Van der Vaart, representing 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
recently visited the canning department 
of the Nelson Morris. Packing company, 
at the Union stock yards in Chicago, 
where she found women and children 
working in a cloud of steam and standing 
on slimy wet floors, Dr. Cornelia D. De 
Bey, who accompanied her pronounced it 
shameful that women and children should 
be compelled to toil under sucb conditions. 
They charged the company with criminal 
carelessness, and protested against its em- 
ployment of children, After their visit 
Nelson Morris & Co, discharged two hun- 
dred little girls, and announced that here- 
after they would employ no one under 
sixteen years of age. 

The Civil Service Reform committee of 
the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has offered three prizes of $25, $15 and 
$10 for the best three essays by the mem- 
bers of the senior classes in the public 
high schools in Illinois on ‘‘The Civil 
Service and Why It Should Be Nonpoliti- 
cal.”’ Through the local committees in 
women's clubs, those intending to write 
will be furnished, free of charge, with a 
bibliography and pamphlets bearing on the 
subject, and ary high school principal 
wishing to use civil service pamphlets as 
collateral reading will receive sufficient 
literature for class use. 





The 27th of February has been named 
as Daughters of the American Revolution 
Day at the Charleston Exposition. The 
hostess of the occasion will be the Rebecca 
Motte Chapter of Charleston, Mrs. H. W. 
Richardson, as State regent, has sent out 
beautifully engraved invitations to all the 
State regents, and through them to every 
chapter in the United States, asking them 
to attend. The convocation committee, 
through Mrs. Harby, has done the same 
thing, sending out personally written in- 
vitations from the woman’s department. 


“The Enfranchisement of the Indian’’ 
will be discussed at the next meeting of 


the Boston Political Class, Feb. 12, at 200 
Huntington Avenue. 
A meetirg to celebrate the removal 


from the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union map of the United States of the 
last ‘black patch,”’ signifying a section in 
which scientific temperance instruction 
did not prevail, was hell on Jan, 25 by 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, national and world’s 
superintendent of the department of sci- 
temperance, at her home in Dor- 
Mass. A letter was read from 
national Mrs. L. M. N. 
saying: ‘All 
that 
every 


entific 

chester, 
the 
Stevens, of 


president, 
Portland, Me., 
temperance people must rejoice 
Georgia has risen into 
other State in the Union by the enactment 
of a temperance educational law. The 
white ribboners of Georgia have worked 
long and hard for this, and the chivalric, 
home-loving men of Georgia have bravely 
supported their efforts.’’ Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson and others made address- 
es of rejoicing over the “last victory in a 
campaign which has covered a period of 


line with 


twenty-seven years.”’ 

The altruistic tendency of women’s 
clubs is illustrated anew by the Hesperian 
Club of is carrying 
on a good work in supporting a home for 
unfortunate girls. An enthusiastic mem- 
ber writes to this column as follows: 

“Our club (federated 1901) was organ- 
ized for benefit to its members, 
and our programmes abound in scholarly 
papers, These 
meetings keep the young housewives in 
touch with the outside world, and affurd 
them a sociability which they would not 
They also keep the young 


Denver, Col., which 


mutual 


discussions, and music. 


get otherwise. 


ladies just out of school in a literary path | 





from which they might otherwise have 
deviated. This year we have written a 
club story, each chapter being by a dif- 
ferent member. This developed some 
marked literary ability. Our work at the 
home for fallen girls has proven a great 
success. It has shown them the happi- 
ness in a pure life, and we have been in- 
strumental in finding good homes for 
some of them. We have just succeeded 
in placing an excellent piano in the home. 
We are endeavoring to open correspon- 
dence with small ciubs in the Bast. for 
exchenge of ideas and mutual benefit.” 


A new venture in the field of club liter- 
ature is the Toledo Club Woman. The 
editoys are Mrs, Frances Adele Crosby 
and Mrs. Maude N. Gurney, both of 
whom have considerable experience in 
newspaper work. The field may include 
not only Toledo, but northwestern Ohio, 


The Woman’s Coéperative Association 
of Atlanta, Ga., was organized nearly 
three years ago to help needy aged wom- 
en and unprotected working girls. A 
large house was rented and furnished, and 
placed in charge of a good matron, It is 
called ‘‘The Woman’s Coéperative Home.” 
It provides a comfortable home for furty 
women and girls, at a small charge. An 
exchange for women’s work and an em- 
ployment burean*are carried on in con- 
nection with it. Mrs. Robert Zahner 
writes in the Southern Woman regarding 
it: 

Our work is preventive, not curative, 
The noble Florence Crittenton offers a 
refuge to women who have fallen; our 
work is to keep these daughters of the 
great King from the subtle temptations 
which hunger and cold, want of money 
and sympathy, crowd upon them. Giving 
these, we take away the greatest factor in 
most tempted women’s lives, the yielding 
in order to get food and clothes, 

F, M, A. 


-_- 


MME. WU AT HOME. 

Mme, Wu, wife of the Chinese minister, 
is described as both charming and hos- 
pitable, and in her residence a glimpse of 
the customs of her eountry may be ob- 
tained. The Washington correspondent 
of the Chicayo Tribune writes concerning 
the Chinese legation: ‘‘Those who are 
fortunate enough to call upon Mme. Wu 
upon her regular reception day each week 
have enjoyed a rare treat in being shown 
the superbly wrought silver, old ivory 
carvings, embroideries, tapestries, and 
pumerous ornaments brought from China 
upon her recent return from the Celestial 
kingdom, ‘These rarities have for several 
weeks been on exhibition to her friends 
in the ballroom of the legation. When 
the house near Dupont Circle was rented 
by the Chinese government fora legation 
building it was furnished in the most 
conventional magner, with not a single 
touch out of theordinary about it. Mme, 
Wu at once proceeded toadd things telling 
of the arts and crafts of her own country, 
and upon calling at the legation during 
the last week almost the only thing that 
reminded one of American manufactures 
was the high-school uniform worn by the 
son of Minister Wu, who assisted his 
mother in receiving. Over the backs of 
chairs and sofas are thrown rich squares of 
embroideries; on the floor are rugs woven 
in the flowery kingdom; upon the shelves 
and brackets are quaint and rare orna- 
ments, many of them hundreds of years 
old and of great value; and more like her 
native country than anything else are 
the quaint tea services in the various 
rooms. Everybody who goes to the 
Chinese legation drinks tea, and every- 
body declares it is the best ever sipped, 
and all because of the superb collection 
of Chinese cups from which to drink it.”’ 


—_—- 


MISTAKES OF WOMEN. 

One of the mistakes of women is not 
knowing how to eat. If a man is not to 
be fed when she is, she thinks a cup of 
tea and anything handy is good enough. 
If she needs to save money, she does it at 
the butcher’s cost. If she is busy, she 
will not waste time in eating. If she is 
unhappy, she goes without food. A man 
eats if thesheriff is at the door, if his 
work drives, if the undertaker interrupts: 
and he is right. A woman will choose 
ice cream instead of beefsteak, anda man 
will not. 

Another of her mistakes is in not knew- 
ing when torest. If she is tired, she may 
sit down, but she will darn stockings, 
crochet shawls, embroider doilies. If she 
is exhausted, will write letters or 
figure her accounts. She would laugh 
at you if you hinted that reading or 
writing could fail to rest her, All over 
the country hospitals flourish because 
women do not know how to rest, 

Another mistake is worrying. Worry 
and hurry are their enemies, and yet they 
Women cross 


she 


hug them to their bosoms. 


| even build bridges to 





cross. They 
imagine misfortune, and run out to meet 
it. 

Women are not jolly enough. They 
make too serious business of life, and 
laugh at its little humors too seldom. 
Men can stop in the midst of perplexities 
and have a hearty laugh. And it keeps 
them young. Worry not only wrinkles 
the face, but it wrinkles and withers the 
mind. Have a hearty laugh once in a 
while; it is a good antiseptic, and will 
purify the mental atmosphere, and drive 
away evil imaginings, bad temper and 
other ills. —Buffalo Times. 


MRS. QUINCY A. SHAW ON SUFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, the daughter of 
the great naturallst Agassiz, has been 
known for many years as one of the most 
public-spirited citizens of Boston, a quiet 
but earnest helper in many charities and 
reforms, and an especially munificent 
friend of the kindergarten movement, She 
supported the entire kindergarten sys- 
tem of Boston until the city became con- 
vinced of the value of this method of 
teaching little children, and took the 
kindergartens in charge. Mrs, Shaw sent 
the following letter to be read at the recent 
legislative hearing in Massachusetts on 
equal suffrage: 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Committee : 

We have come before you so often with 
the same request, each time more and 
more convinced that our request will 
surely soon be granted, that it sometimes 
seems unnecessary to say another word, 
and as if perhaps all we need do now is to 
wait for the natural and complete fulfil- 
ment of a movement which has gone so 
far that we may almost say that the day 
is won. For what does all this increase 
of public work done by woman mean, 
but that she is taking up ber public duties 
as naturally and earnestly as sbe has taken 
up her other tasks in the more private 
and domestic lines, as far and as fast as 
life has developed her understanding and 
capacity to do so? 

It needed the higher education which 
she has only lately won (and which men 
have had for centuries) for her to begin to 
realize the meaning of public duty; for in 
reading and studying literature, art. med- 
icine, law, government, science, etc., as 
never before, she realized what was in- 
volved in man’s public duties, what was 
the full meaning of public life, and she 
found, to her surprise, how much nearer 
it lay at her own door than she had con- 
ceived; and consequently she began to 
long to join man in his work, as she had 
often longed that he should join her in 
hers. 

Private and public life react on each 
other to such an extent that they are not 
as separate and distinct as is often thought; 
and here lies, it seems to me, one great 
reason for giving woman the ballot. It is 
that she may share the responsibilities 
which man has so long taken exclusively 
upon himself, never suspecting how near 
at hand was the natural co-worker who 
could lessen his arduous task by adding 
her effort to the force of public workers, 
by bringing new thought and action to 
bear in public matters. By this codpera- 
tion he becomes more free to give a larger 
proportion of his time to the home and 
family, thereby lessening her cares and 
responsibilities, which are really as much 
his as hers. 

Net many women are competent to 
take such a serious responsibility alone, 
and no one woman ought to be expected 
to assume it wholly. We must remember 
that the bringing up of the children is the 
vital question of life—the great problem 
of the race; for are they not to be, genera- 
tion after generation, the actors on the 
scene? 

Think of the advantage to the child, 
boy or girl, in having equal intercourse 
with father and mother! Can the man 
accomplish this great duty of his life 
without taking more time for it than he 


does now? And can the woman be in 
perfect touch with husband, son, or 
brother, without the ballot and the 


greater interest in public affairs which 
that would bring? 

I do not know which to emphasize 
most—that men should enter more into 
the bome life, which they ean do, at any 
moment when they approve and choose; 
or that women should widen their scope 
of activity and usefulness by takfng full 
part in publie life, which, howev they 
cannot do, unfortunately, until won ap- 
prove and choose. 

We all know how infinitely tender, 
high-minded, and unselfish the man be- 
comes through personal service and de- 
votion to his home and children; while 
we have also seen enough of the heroic 
work done for the public good by many a 
woman, to know the strength, the real 
power, that enters the home into which 
the woman brings public interests. 

If it is recognized that men and women 
are sv different that the woman’s qualities 


bridges before they come tu them, and |! fit her especially for the home. and the 
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man’s qualities fit him more truly for 
pubiic life, then why should we not bring 
to bear the benefit of this difference along 
all lines? Why should we not have the 
influence of women and men in the home, 
and the influence of men and women in 
public life? It ‘seems a particularly fit- 
ting moment to ask for this, when all 
leaders are teaching us that division is 
fatal to any work. Cannot we, men and 
women, join hands and work together on 
all lines, just because of the difference of 
our natures and difference of outlook? 
Men and women are trying to find a 
way that shall lead to the greatest welfare 
of both. How can that be done without 
mutual coéperation and mutual service, 
in public matters as well as private? 
Gentlemen, we need more of man’s ser- 
vice in the home, and we need the ballot 
for woman to complete public service, for 
all private service in the end must lead to 
public service, or the service of mankind. 
PAULINE AGASsIz SHAW. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY. 

When Mr. Cassidy suggested, one morn- 
ing, that meat, vegetables, coal, and flour 
were ‘‘going up’’ while wages were not, 
and that in the interest of the savings- 
bank account it might be well to take 
some of the section-men to board, Mrs. 
Cassidy uttered neither rash affirmative 
nor harsh denial. She merely smiled 
upon her husband, and murmured: ‘Sure, 
Terence, tis the good head ye have!”’ 

That evening, however, she opened the 
subject of her own accord. “I du be 
wanting to save more money meself, Ter- 
ence,’’ she admitted. ‘‘Would you put 
four men in the two chambers and charge 
them five dollars a week?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Mr. Cassidy. 


‘And four men at five dollars is— How 
much is it, Patsy?’ 

“Twenty dollars,’ replied Patsy, 
promptly. 


**True for you, darling! Listen till him, 
Terence! ‘Four fives?’ says I. ‘Twenty,’ 
says he, betune two breaths, for all the 
world like his grandfather, that might 
have been a schoolmaster if he could ever 
have learnt to read. Twenty dollars! And 
ye never thought of taking anny out for 
anny girl to help me wid the washing and 
scrubbing and the likes o’ that?" 

‘*No,’’ answered Mr, Cassidy. 

‘*No,”’ Mrs. Cassidy repeated. ‘We'll 
have the twenty dollars all in the family, 
Sure, I’ve planned everything out to-day, 
wid me for the ironing and the mending 
and the baby and cooking. ’Tis nigh 
about a woman's work to do that same 
cooking, when four of the six is strangers; 
but [’ll throw in the ironing and the 
mending—mending for eight, Terence — 
and the baby.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mr. Cassidy, approvingly. 

**And Patsy will help tend the baby,” 
Mrs. Cassidy proceeded, ‘‘what time he’s 
not going to school or running errands or 
chopping wood or carr’ing coal or making 
beds or washing dishes. Ye’ll have to 
learn the new tricks, Patsy—making beds 
and washing dishes. ’Twill be fine for 
you when you have a family of your 
own.,”’ 

The boy began a panic-stricken protest, 
but his father checked it with a wave of 
the hand. ‘‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Cassidy, de- 
cisively. 

‘‘But whisper, Terence!’’ Mrs Cassidy 
went on, with redoubled earnestness. 
“°Tis the sweeping and scrubbing and 
week’s wash that do be breaking me heart 
—and me back. There’ll be a power of 
it, what wid us and the boarders. So it’s 
you I'll have to sweep and scrub the floors 
of an evening, Terence, and it’s every 
Monday morning yous’ll get up early and 
do the wash.”’ 

**T will not!’’ roared Mr. Cassidy. 

‘“*Then nayther will I do more than one 
woman’s work!’’ his wife declared, with 
equal positiveness. ‘‘Ho! ho! ho! Keep 
the twenty dollars in the family, says you. 
But why would I be the only one to keep 
it? Would yous tend your switch by day 
and by night, too, if the railroad offered 
you the job? Answer me that, now!”— 
Youth's Companion. 

-_--_ — 


HOW TO RIDE. 





As I am a warm advocate of riding 
astride for women, perhaps it may be 
well to describe why and how I came to 
adopt that mode. My first long expedi- 
tion was in Iceland, where on one occa- 
sion a girl and I accomplished a distance 
of 163 miles in three days and a few hours. 
This was a land where there were no 
bridges, rivers had to be swum by the 
ponies, there were no roads, and rough 
paths and dangerous mountain passes 
formed the track. Such rides could 
never be accomplished on a_sidesaddle. 
There is nothing new in sitting astride. 
Women who have to traverse long dis- 
tances on horseback in foreign countries 
invariably do so; indeed, every woman in 
England rode in this manner until side- 


were introduced by Anne of 





Bohemia, wife of Richard II.. and many 
continued to ride across the saddle until 
@ much later date. — From Mezco as I 
Saw it, by Mra, Alec Tweedie. 
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A DOMESTIC OBJECT-LESSON. 

At the meeting of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress in our Guild House the other day, 
the Rev. Anna Shaw gave a little illustra- 
tion of how to spoil one’s children, which 
ought to be many times repeated, says 
the New Century Journal. 

A certain mother of her acquaintance 
was determined to devote herself utterly 
to the welfare of her home, in small things 
as well as in great. So at any time, if 
there was a sacrifice to be made, if one 
was to stay at home that the rest might 
have a holiday, if one was to economize 
in dress that the others might be a little 
extravagant, she was always the one. It 
seems that the head of the family liked 
fresh eggs for breakfast, but he wanted to 
be sure that they were very fresh; so, 
while the ordinary fresh eggs for cooking, 
etc., were bought at the store, ‘*mother”’ 
kept a few hens and watched over them 
herself. Sometimes it happened that 
there would not be enough of these to go 
round, in which case ‘‘mother’’ never 
took one. 

One day, the youngest child, who has 
jast learned to count, and is very proud 
of it, and goes about counting all sorts of 
things, began to count the eggs on the 
dish at breakfast. There were six per- 
sons, and it turned out that there were 
six eggs. 

“Oh, goudy,’’ said the child, 
mother can have one!” 

All in a flash it came to the mind of 
that mother that her family had got into 
the habit of taking it asa matter of course 
that she was the one to be left out; that 
it was not thelr way to consider her as 
she considered them; that she was sys- 
tematically educating them to selfishness, 
and Josing her position among them as a 
person,of the same importance with the 
rest. It was a small thing, but it filled 
her with consternation, and she set her- 
self to reconstructing her theories. From 
that hour she claimed and received her 
fitting place in the consideration and re- 
spect of her family. 

And this applies not only to the ill- 
judging mother. It fits the father who, 
to satisfy the demands of his wife or 
daughters for the luxuries of life, gives 
the whole of his time to business, until he 
is known in his own home only as the 
convenient provider of food and clothing. 
It fits the devoted brother who, to sup- 
port in idleness one or more selfish sisters 
who think it beneath them to support 
themselves, foregoes the possibility of 
making a home of his own. It fits the 
sister who makes a similar sacrifice. It 
is all wrong, and an injury to those who 
give, and to those who receive. E 8. 7. 


‘now 
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SUFPRAGE ARGUMENT IN A SENTENCE 


The youth of our country cannot be ed- 
ucated out of political indifference while 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the teach- 
ing force are not allowed to participate in 
public affairs.’’ So said Professor Griggs, 
of New York, in his address on ‘‘Public 
Education and the Problem of Democ- 
racy,’’ last week, before the Boston Equal 
Suffrage Association for Good Govern- 
ment. It is a conclusive argument for 
woman suffrage in a single sentence. 
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WOMEN MUSICIANS. 

Mme. Blauvelt, the American concert 
singer, has recently returned from Europe. 
Her American engagements will take her 
from Maine to Kansas. Early in April 
she will return to England, where she 
will open the great London May festival. 
During the coronation she will sing in a 
series of recitals. While abroad she re- 
ceived the decoration of the Royal Order of 
St. Cecilia, conferred on her by the Royal 
Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, the 
oldest singing society in the world. In 
the 315 years of its existence the society 
has extended this honor to only eight 
renowned musicians. Mme. Blauvelt is 
the first woman to receive it. 

Camilla Urso, whw in private life was 
Mrs. Leure, for many years a violinist 
famous iw Europe and America, died in 
New York on Jan, 20. She was a native 
of France, and was nearly sixty years 
old. Her father was an organist and 
flutist of much ability. At the age of 
six she wished to learn the. violin. <A 
year later she made her debut at a concert, 
winning much praise. She came to Amer- 
ica in 1852, appearing in public with 
Albani and Sontag. After her marriage 
she retired for some years. But she 
returned to her profession in 1863, when 
she appeared at a concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society in New York, and 
received a welccme that showed her 
former triumphs were not forgotten by 
the public. After this engagements 
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crowded upon her, and she achieved 
great professional triumphs. She spent 
most of last year in Minneapolis, appear- 
ing occasionally in concerts. 

Miss Emma Lucy Gates, the young so- 
prano who will appear in Boston on Feb. 
6, with the boy violinist, Florizel, is a 
granddaughter of Brigham Young. Her 
mother, Mrs. Susan Young Gates, is a 
gifted woman, and prominent in club 
work. Miss Gates early showed marked 
musical talent, and was carefully trained. 
At thirteen she took the prize for instru- 
mental music at the great Salt Lake Eis- 
teddfod, held in 1893. 
years in study at Berlin. On her return 
to Salt Lake a few months ago, she sang 
in the Tabernacle with such surprising 
brilliancy that she was tendered a testi- 
monial concert. F. M. A. 
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WOMAN LECTURER A CENTURY AGO. 

One of the earliest women speakers on 
record was Mrs. Gannett, née 
Sampson, of Sharon, Mass., an American 
heroine who served in the Continental 
army during the Revolutionary War. In 
the Columbian Centinel, a Boston news- 
paper of March 24, 1802, appeared the 
following advertisment: 

STREET THEATRE. 

The public are respectfully informed 
that Mrs. Gannett (late Deborah Sampson), 
the American hervine who served in the 
Continental army during the war, will, at 
the request of a number of reputable 
persons, make her second appearance on 
the stage this evening, for the ps rpose 
of relating her Narrative, the whole to 
conclude with the song and chorus of 
‘God save the sixteen States.’’ 


FEDERAL 


The well-attested fact that Mrs. Deborah 
Sampson Gannett was an early leader in 
asserting woman’s right to speak in 
public attaches an additional lustre to 
hername. Mr. Eugene Tappan, of Sharon, 
has unearthed this remarkable fact, and 
writes to the Sharon Advocate: 

I suggest the propriety of commemor- 
ating on Thursday, March 20, 1902, in 
some appropriate manner, our distin- 
guished town’s woman’s debut as a public 
lecturer one hundred yearsago. Perhaps 
the commemoration might take the form 
of a dinner in the town hall with remarks 
from citizens and visiting guests and a 
revival of the old song and chorus “God 
save the sixteen States.’’ 

This Sharon lady, one hundred years 
ago, began in Boston a lecturing tour 
which extended to Providence, Worcester, 
Springfield, Albany and other towns, and 
occupied nearly a year. 
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HOW TO RAISE MONEY. 


At the Work Con‘ erence held after the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts W.S. A. in Boston 
last week, Mrs Mary Hutcheson Page, of Brook- 
line, read paper on “How to Raise Money.” 
Mrs Park, who presided, said in int’: ducing her 
that Mrs. Page had been remarkably successful in 
raisitg large sums fur suffrage work, and that 
although this mighi be due in part to the fact that 
she lived in the richest town in Massach setts, it 
wasdue more ty her methods. Mrs Pag ’s paper 
is so fuli of valuable suggestions that we give it 
in full.) 

There are two ways of raising money 
for a cause; either by giving something 
for the money asked for, as in theatricals, 
whist parties, fairs, etc., or by giving noth- 
ing for the money asked for except the 
opportunity to give. 

The first way, especially in the form of 
the time-honored fair, is a favorite way 
among women. This is natural, as it is 
much easier for most women to give 
time and work than money. And then 
the fair has a social aspect which is very 
agreeable, and helpful also to a cause, 
Nevertheless, the fair has its disadvan- 
tages, as those who work in it usually 
come to see befure it is over. It means 
an enormous amount of work and respon- 
sibility for a few, which is usually not 
compensated for by the gains. It is 
economically unsound, as things are sold 
for less than their value, indeed, for any- 
thing they will bring the last day of the 
fair; and as more money in the aggregate 
goes into it than comes out of it 

For these reasons, the fair, as a means 
of raising money, has never appealed to 
me. On ethical and economic grounds 
I do not believe init, especially for reform 
work. People may have recourse to 
fairs for charities, if they must, but not 
for areform, 

A reform should be supported by those 
who believe in it, asa part of their daily 
life. They give because they are bound 
to live up to their principles in this 
respect as well as in others. 

Our treasurer, Mr. Garrison, once said 
that if every suffragist in Massachusetts 
would give one dollar a year, the Suffrage 
Association would be adequately sup 
ported. This seems to me the ideal for 
us to strive for: a regular income made 
up inthis way by many regular contrib- 
utors would give us a dignified financial 
basis that cannot be reached by spasmodic 
attempts, every now and then, at a fair. 

Until, however, we reach that ideal 
Situation when every suffragist in Mas- 
sachusetts will voluntarily come forward 


| time to educate others into giving. 
She spent several 
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once @ year and lay a dollar in our treas- | 
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ury, we come to moments 
when it is absolutely essential to raise 
money that the work may goon. Atsuch 
times I prefer and recommend the second 
method, that of asking individuals by 
personal appeal, and giving nothing but 
the opportunity to give. 

This method is particularly successful 
in Boston, where quite a large number of 
people are accustomed to giving to the 


| public activities in which they are inter- 


ested. It behooves us, then, to gain thei: 
interest in our cause, and at the same 
It is 
chiefly by this method that have 
lately succeeded in raising $2.000 for the 
State Association. 

There is nothing magical about getting 
people to give to a cause. Like every- 
thing else that is worth while, there is a 
good deal of hard work about it, especial- 
ly at the beginning, befure people know 
you and trust you, After you have proved 
yourself trustworthy, and shown that the 
money is used to advantage, the difficul- 
ties are not so great. 

I am asked to give my method. If I 
oan be said to have any, I think it lies 
chiefly in my attitude. In asking a wo. 
man to contribute to the cause of women, 
I always feel that I am asking her to con- 
tribute to her own happiness and welfare. 
I feel this so strongly that it takes away 
all the personal element that I am asking 
her for a favor, and puts the whole thing 
on a broad basis of common humanity, 
where I am acting simply as a vehicle to 
enable her to serve herself and other 
women. This attitude comes from a pro- 
found conviction on my part, and for that 
reason it generally convinces the woman 
I ask, and she finds herself sharing my 
conviction and responding to this oppor 
tunity to express her love of humanity. 

My aim is always to make the cause ap- 
pear to people as great and glorious as it 
is, so that they will feel a genuine and 
hearty desire to support it. So far as I 
know, there is only one member of our 
Association who contributes money more 
because I ask her than because she loves 
the cause. I hope to make her feel difter- 
ently some day. 


we 


The I take a great deal of pains about 
informing people and interesting them 
It seems as though the cause was never 
absent from my mind, and I have count- 
less opportunities of interesting people 
and inviting them to meetings, and calling 
their attention to local victories, or to 
object-lessons that show the need of our 
reform. 

To be successful in raising 
means writing ever so many letters, and 
rather full letters, too, and it means many 
personal interviews, and a good deal of 
sympathy for some one else’s point of 


money 


view. 

Another important part of the work is 
to show the results of the money contrib- 
uted, to every individual who helped 
towards it, and to bring people in toueh 
with the work of the National and State 
Associations. It always arouses people’s 
enthusiasm, and a desire to help and join 
in, if they feel themselves a part of a 
world-wide movement. Giving the money 
also has the effect of making people feel 
a livelier interest in the work. They 
want to doa part of it; something can be 
devised for them to do, and they become 
permanent workers. 

To sum up, I should say that the essen- 
tial elements for success in raising money 
are: 

1. A profound conviction of the impor- 
tance of the cause. 

2. A great desire to make others realize 
its importance. 

3. An impersonal attitude, 

4. A willingness to take a great deal of 
trouble. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The Congress of Naturalists and Physi- 
cians, in session last month at St. Peters- 
burg, petitioned the government to open 
all Russian universities to women, 





“The American College for Girls at Con- 
stantinople draws its students from many 
different lands, uniting various races in 
the scholastic world of American college 
training.’’ writes Miss Mary Miller Pat- 
rick, Ph.D., in Leslie’s Weekly. ‘This 
college is an outgrowth of a high school 
founded in 1871. In response to an in- 
creasing demand for higher education in 
the East, it was incorporated as a college 
in 1900, and empowered by its charter to 
grant such honors, degrees, and diplomas 
as are granted by any university, college, 
or seminary of learning in Massachusetts. 
There have been 130 graduates of the in- 
stitution, of nine different nationalities, 
who are many of them holding positious 
of hovor in this and other lands. The 
one Albanian graduate founded the first 
school for girls ever taught in the Alba- 
nian language. Another, a Dane, passed 
the government examinations in Denmark 
for the position of official translator in 
English, French, German, and Italian. A 


STATE OF Onto, Ciry or ToLEDo, | 
Lucas Country, - 
FrRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDR&D DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 


| cured by the use of HaLu’s CaTaRnu 


CURE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 


| presence, this 6th day of December, 1886. 


fond A. W. GLEASON, 
a Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





graduate of last year has entered the med. 
ical department of the University of 


| Berne with honors, and others are writ- 





ing for the press or teaching. One was 


| the first Turkish woman in the Empire to 


receive the degree of bachelor of arts. 
Her graduating thesis was on “Sophism 
in Persia in Relation to Omar Khayyam,”’ 
and for it she consulted authorities in 
Arabic and Persian in the original. The 
alumn@ organized some years ago an 
Alumne Association, and during the last 
year they have bought a piece of land ad- 
joining the cllege, on which stand two 
buildings, one to be used for a music hall 
and the other as a cottage.”’ 

Two Jewish women took first honors at 
London University recently, Miss Annie 
Somers and Miss Ada Corcos. Miss Som- 
ers is but twenty years of age. She is the 
only woman who has taken a first in hon 
ors for the B. A. degree in any district at 
this examination, and the only candidate, 
male or female, for some years who has 
mental and 


gained first class honors in 


moral science. Miss Corcos distinguished 
herself at school, gaining scholarships at 
the Camden High School and the North 
London Collegiate School, under Miss 
Buss, before going to London University. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


UNCLE DICK’S PICTURES. 


“You can’t guess who got into my room 
last night!’’ said Uncle Dick, at the break- 
fast table one cold winter morning. 

‘‘Was it a burglar?’’ asked Margery, 
looking up from ler oatmeal with great 
interest. ‘Did you see him?” 

‘“*No,’’ said Uncle Dick, ‘‘I didn’t see 
him, nor hear him, either, and he wasn’t 
a burglar, for he did not carry off a thing. 
Instead of that he left mea surprise.”’ 

‘*A nice one?”’ asked Margery. 

“Yes, indeed! Four beautiful pictures! 
One is a picture of a wood, The trees 
seem to be all firs, with sharp tops and 
long, feathery branches. Some of them 
are leaning over, and there is so much 
underbrush that I’m sure I never could 
scramble through. Here and there I saw 
a dead tree or a great boulder, and high 
over the tree-tops there is a tlock of birds, 

“Another is a picture of a brook, all 
smooth and still, and a pretty little bridge; 
but the bridge looks so light and frail 
that I guess only fairies could walk over 
it. 

“The third picture is the finest city you 
ever saw, with slender spires and beauti- 
ful carved towers rising up to the sky. 

“But the other is the best of all. It is 
a lovely garden, full of dainty white flow- 
ers shaped like little stars; and there are 
long ferns.”’ 

*“O Uncle Dick, do let me see ’em!’ 
Margery. ‘Where are they?” 

“Right on my four window-panes,”’ 
said Uncle Dick. ‘*But perhaps they are 
gone now, for they were fading fast when 


’ 


said 


I carne down to breakfast.”’ 

“What a pity!’ said Margery. 

‘‘Never mind,” said Uncle Dick. ‘*There 
will be four more to-morrow morning if 
this cold weather lasts.”’ 

“But 
Margery, looking puzzled. 

‘Jack Frost,’ said Uncle Dick. laugh- 
ing.— Youth's Companion. 


who brought them?’’ asked 


—- —_—- 


HUMOROUS. 


Brown—Yon never know the worth of a 
wife until some great trouble befalls 
you. 

Merrit—Yes, it’s so nice to lay 
blame on her.—Tit Bits. 


First Politician—They want to intro- 
duce voting-machines down in my ward. 

Second Politician — We've had them 
walking around in our ward for years.— 
Baltimore American. 


the 


““Yes,’’ said the newly-elected member 
of Congress from the back woods, ‘I shall 
give my daughter every educational advan- 
tage. As soon as my wife and I get to 
Washington we are going to put Jennie 
into the Smithsonian Institute.” 


A charming woman who was a strong 
believer in cremation, lost three succes- 
sive husbands by death, and in each case 








she had the remains cremated. This 
called out from an old school friend who 
had remained single the remark: ‘Isn't it 
strange that I have never married, while 
you have husbands to burn?” 


‘‘And how are you off for poliee pro- 
tection over here?’’ asked the New York- 
er. “Oh, our policemen are pretty de- 
cent,’’ replied the Philadelphian. ‘We 
don’t need much protection from them.” 


Hlizon Young Pellets tells me he makes 
a specialty of doctoring cats. 
Dizon—Well, his patients are fortunate. 
Hizon—How's that? 
Diron—They each have 
Chicago Daily News. 


nine lives.— 

*“Johnnie,”’ said his mother, to the in- 
corrigible, “I am going to have your 
father whip you when he comes home 
to-night.”’ 

‘Please don’t, mamma.”’ repli d John- 
nie, penitently, ‘paw is allus so 
when he comes home!"’— Boston Post. 


“John, when you came home last night 
you talked and acted very queerly. You 
were lifting your feet and trying to step 
over imaginary obstacles.” - 

“Oh! Yes, my dear. All the evening 
I felt as if I were walking on clouds. You 
remember we had angel cake for supper. 
— Yonkers Statesman. 


Jones is a notorions hypochondriac, 
The other day a friend said to him: ‘Old 
fellow, | had a strange dream about you 
last night. I dreamed that you died and 
were cremated. When the process was 
about halé completed, some one opened 
the door of the furnace a crack, to look in. 
You immediately sat up in your coffins 
and said, **Please shut that door; I think 
| feel a draught!’ 


tired | 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coSducational medical schoo! ip 
New England. 

The first medica) school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Twenty-ninth year opens Oetober 3, 1901. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Upened Sept. 18, 1901 22 Instructo re 


May Wright Sewall. Principal 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder 


Catalogue Free 











MEDICAL REGISTER 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 


Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Ciara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 


Ave. and 2ist St 








MARDI GRAS—NEW ORLEANS. 


The Ssuthern Railway announces rate of 
$37.50, New York to New Orleans and re- 
Tickets on 
sale February 3d to 9th, inclusive. Final 
limit returning February 15, 1902, except 
by depositing tickets at office of Joint 
Agent, and payment of fee of 50 cents. an 
final limit to February 28, 
1902, may be obtained. 

Preparation for the Carnival is now in 
Following is a list of the balls 


turn, for the above occasion. 


extension of 


progress. 
occurring between February 6th and Mardi 
Gras, which is February 11, 1902: 


Atlar teans, Februoary' 12, ba'land tableaux, 
Momus, February € 192, balla d table ux 


Pe-teus., Februar loo cee, ball and tableaux. 
Comus, Februa vy 1, 92. ball: nd tab eaux. 
Rex. Februury t!, 1902, ball and tableaux 


The parades will occur as follows: 


Febru ty 6, Dight: arade «of Momus 
Februcry nicht parade of Ure teus, 
Febr ary 10, landing of Rex in afterpoon. 
February t!, day parade of Rex. 

February 11, night parade of Comus 


The parades and public functions will 
have all the attractive features for which 
Mardi Grass in New Orleans has been 
famous, and will be executed with more 
brilliancy and magnificence than ever 
before. 

The social features this year will far 
excel, in taste and richness, those of pre- 
vious years. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
Fast Daily Trains from New York, and 
the only line operating th'ongh Pullman 
Sleeping Cars, New York to New Orleans 
Dining Car Service on 

New York: to New 


without change. 
all trains. ‘Time, 
Orleans, 39 hours. 

For information and sleeping car res- 
ervation, apply to Gro. ©, DANIELS, N. 
Kk. P. A., 228 Washington St., Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


ERNST 





BY GEORGE A. O. 


of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 


PRICE, $2.00, 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republi 
can, 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop 
ular mind,— The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the treditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 

It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


There has been no more efficient and consci 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prim» impor- 
t:nce in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Aoston ¢ ourter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flash+s of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance t» every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able te form a clear idea upon the subject Mas- 
sachusetts w men are under great and lasting 
«bligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 





Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures ip 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston. Mas+ 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D 


OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE. 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to; P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hakrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKE] 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


To Real Estate Owners. 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent age:t to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Deg! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JorRNAL 














A Competent Graduate Nurse would like a 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tion to travelling. 8.S., 51f Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper reguiarly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








RAILROAD RATES TO WASHINGTON. 





At the reduced rates that bave been se- 
cured, the round trip from Boston to Wash- 
ington and return will cost $12.50 if the 
journey is made partly by boat and partly 
by rail, or $15.50 if it is made wholly by rail. 
Full fare must be paid going, and a certifi- 
cate must be taken out when the going 
ticket is bought. This certificate will en- 
title the holder to a one-third rate on the re- 
turn. The reduced rates last from three 
days before the Convention to three days 
after it, and, by complying with directions 
previously published in our columns, they 
ean be extended for a week, so as to take in 
the meetings of the National Council, which 
will follow the Suffrage Convention. This 
will enable delegates and visitors to spend 
two weeks in Washington. It is a rare op- 
portunity, and there promises to be a large 
attendance. 

For full particulars, address Miss Mary G. 
Hay, 2008 American Tract Society Building, 
New York City, or Mr. Jos P. Taggart, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, New England 
Passenger Agent of the Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R. 

The National Suffrage Convention will be 
held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 18. 

=; = 
INTELLIGENT SUFFRAGE PROGRESSIVE 
DEMOCRACY. 


A friend writes us as follows: 


Editors Woman's Journal 

I know a man who is an anti suffragist. 
That may not be peculiar; there are 
doubtless many men who are the same. 
But this man is an exception; he has 
thouvht about things; he is a representa- 
tive of the highest type of student and 
scholar turned out by the best Western 
coéducational universities. Moreover, he 
has lived in Boston two years, and has 
had a chance to gain breadth of view. He 
is a philosopher, candid, fair, fearless in 
his ideas, and liberal-minded in nearly 
every other respect. And yet he does 
not believe in woman suffrage. And he 
bases his opposition on this ground: 

“We do not,’’ he says, ‘‘claim to be a 
democracy, even approximately.’’ He 
seouts the term, ‘universal suffrage’’ (I 
have heard as acute a man as Prof, A. 
Lawrence Lowell use the term with naive 
faith in its applicability.) ‘*We haven't 


even universal manhood suffrage,’ he 
says. ‘*The disfranchisement of the Ne- 
groes in the Southern States is right; 


their enfranchisement in the first place 
was an erroneous step. It would be bet- 
ter if one-half the present voters (includ 
ing a good sprinkling of college profes- 
sors) were disfranchised. We want indi- 
viduals to vote .who think, who under- 
stand conditions, who can build up a 
government and conduct it on scientific 
principles. Such an end can never be 
gained under a system of widely extended 
suffrage.”’ To the objection that his sys- 
tem would lead to an oligarchical form of 
government, this friend of mine blandly 
replies that that would be the best type. 

How is one to argue with such a man? 
If, with Plato, he believes in the wisdom 
of a few ‘‘guardians’”’ of the State, if he 
does not see participation in government 
as a right of thuse governed, how are you 
going to reach him? Is it worth while 
talking politics with a man whose faith in 
a few superior spirits is so unshakable, 
and whose distrust of the intellectual 
powers of the rest of the people is so 
strong? What is it that causes a man in 
this way to set hims~-lf against the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the age? 

If he grants that his ideals are entirely 
theoretical and incapable of being reached 
in practice, human nature being what it 
is, but says that is no reason for increasing 
the present evils of an extended suffrage, 
what is the reply? 

In short, how can you change the view- 
point of an educated, keen-witted, aristo- 
cratic thinker, like this man, to that of 
the same sort of a demucrat? Is there 
any prescription by which we can intro- 
duce into his system an intuitive recogni 
tion of the right of the individual to a 
hand in the shaping of the conditions in 
which his individuality must develop? 

I fear not, but I would there were, For 
I feel about this friend, so far as his polit- 
ical ideas are concerned, much as the 
little girl Mr. Jacob Riis tells of, felt 
about her kitten accidentally smothered— 
‘Here's a perfectly good cat spoiled! ”’ 

a % 

Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 24, 1902. 

Probably, the trouble with the thinker 
in question is not so much one of reason 
temperament. But, admitting his 
position sake of argument, I | 
should like to ask him whether sex is, in 
itself, a disqualification fur taking part in 
government When he has eliminated all 
the unfit men who are now voters, may 
there not be many eminently fit and capa 


as of 


for the 


ble women whose participation is needed? 


REV. 





ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 








men 
the 


need the coéperation of the best 
and the best women to bring out 
finest results? Is he quite certain, for 
instance, that in English politics and sv- 
ciety the change from the four Georges 
to Queen Victoria was a change for the 
worse, or that the elimination of Queen 
Victoria and the substitution of King 
Edward VII. will be a change for the 
better? 

The strongest of all arguments for wo- 
man suffrage is based on the eternal and 
ineradicable differerces of sex—a different 
balance of the human qualities which are 
common to both, created by nature and 
emphasized by all the educational influ- 

We need, in a periect 
the masculine and the 


ences of after life. 
government, both 
feminine characteristics. 

After all, is our friend’s theoretical po- 
sition altogether incompatible with the 
democratic principle? Lucy Stone, in 
1867, in her address before the New Jersey 
Legislature, thus defined suffrage: ‘‘Suf- 
frage is the authoritative expression of an 
individual opinion in regard to principles, 
measures, and men. The essence of suf- 
frage is rational choice.’’ Now, if her 
definition is correct, no one incapable of 
making a rational choice is capable of ex- 
ercising the right of suffrage, and his 
going through the form of voting is a 
violation of the principle. Therefore, if 
some men are incapable, they should be 
excluded. If all women are incapable, all 
women should be excluded. If some 
women, like some men, are capable and 
others incapable, then some women should 
be enfranchised and some excluded. And 
when we disfranchise all women we vio- 
late the principle, because we exclude cit- 
izens capable of making a rational choice 
at the ballot box. We interpose an insur- 
mountable barrier which no worth of in- 
tellect or character can overcome, 

But any theory which is incapable of 
affairs is purely 
Who is to decide 
Who 
from 


application in human 
academic and illusory. 
the question of individual fitness? 
so wise, so clear-sighted, so free 
prejudice, as to be entrusted with the 
duty of sitting in judgment on the mental 
and moral qualities of his fellow-men and 
fellow-women? Are the nations that to- 
day are governed by a limited suffrage 
better governed than ourselves? Certainly 
the immigrants who tlock to our shores 
do not seem to have acquired habits of 
thought and life superior to our native 
population, Our North End of Boston is 
not an altogether model community as a 
result of its long subjection to autocratic 
control by a privileged class. But if we 
are to repeat the old experiment of “elim- 
ination,’’ let us not begin by eliminating 
wives, and 
H. B. B. 


our @wn mothers, sisters, 


daughters. 


ae 


MOTHERS’ RIGHTS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 


We print this week the text of the two 
bills now pending in the Massachusetts 


care of minor children—the Fall Bill, 
House No. 164, and the Bliss Bill, Senate 
No. 36. The present law reads as fol- 





As in a well governed and administered 
family there is need of both husband and 
wife, father and mother, 
and housekeeper, will not his ideal State ! 


lows (Revised Laws, Chapter 145, Sec- 


bread-winner | tions 4and 5): 


Sec. 4. The guardian of a minor, un- 





Legislature relative to the custody and | 


less sooner discharged according to law: 
shall continue in office until the minor 
arrives at the age of twenty-one years, 
and he shall have the custody and tuition 
of his ward and the care and management 
of all his estate, except that the fatber of 
the minor, if living, and in the case of his 
death, the mother, they being respective- 
ly competent to transact their own busi- 
nese, shall be entitled to the custody of 
the person of the minor and to the care of 
his education; but the probate court may 
order that the guardian shall have such 
custody, if, upon a hearing and after such 
notice to the parents or surviving parent 
as it may order, it finds such parents or 
parent to be unfit to have such custody, 
or if it finds one of them unfit therefor, 
and the other files in such court his or her 
consent in writing to euch order. 

Sec. 5. A father, or, if he has died with- 
out exercising the power, a mother may 
by his or her hast will in writing appoint, 
subject to the approval of the probate 
court, a guardian for his or her child, 
whether born at the time of making the 
will or afterward, to continue during the 
minority of the child or for a less time. 
Such testamentary guardian shall have 
the same powers and perform the same 
duties, relative to the person and estate 
of the ward, as a guardian appointed by 
the probate court. 

The present law vests the custody of 
the minor’s person and the care of his 
education in the father, the mother being 
wholly overlooked. To be sure, after the 
father’s death, the mother is vested with 
such custody and care, but during his life 
she is ignored. The Probate Court inter- 
venes only when there is occasion for the 
appointment of a guardian. 

We find no fault with the principle of 
guardianship and the intervention of the 
Probate Court after complaint is made to 
it. Without doubt, in the great majority 
of cases, the court deals justly with the 
parties who come under its authority. 
Our objection to the existing law is that 
it gives a mother no voice in the custody 
and care of her child until after the father 
is dead, or until after it is made to appear 
to the Probate Court that the living father 
is unfit to have such custody. 

Think of it! before the mother can have 
a legal right to speak in this matter, she 
must leave her husband, breaking up her 
home entirely, and must go to the Court, 
or get some one to go for her, and make 
it appear that the man whom she married 
and who is the father of her children is 
not a fit person to have their custody. 

The Fall Bill remedies all this by vest- 
ing the custody and care of the child in 
the parents jointly, The Bliss Bill takes 
it from the father and vests it in the 
mother when the father is absent from 
the Commonwealth; but, of course, the 
moment the father returns, all right to 
control by the mother vanishes again. 
The Bliss Bill gives a scrap, a fragment of 
justice to the mother. The Fall Bill puts 
her permanently where she ought to be, 
in joint custodianship with her husband 
over the children of buth. 

The Fall bill, furthermore, does some- 
thing else, which the Bliss Bill does not 
touch at all. 

The existing law provides that the 
father may by will appoint a testamentary 
guardian for his children. To be sure, 
such guardian can have no powers greater 
than a guardian appointed by the Probate 
Court, and a guardian appuinted by the 


Probate Court is always subject to the 
mother’s right to the custody and care of 
the child after the death of the father. 
But why should the mother be ignored in 
this important matter? If the father can 
make a will, why should not the mother 
also have a similar privilege? The Fall 
Bill settles the question, in a fair and just 
way, by providing that ‘‘a surviving par- 
ent may by his or her last will appoint a 
testamentary guardian.”’ 


-_<--— 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing was given on Jan. 24, before 
the Joint Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, to the petitioners for the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing full suffrage to women. The largest 
committee room at the State House was 
packed, extra seats were brought in, and 
the crowd extended far out into the hall. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park conducted the 
hearing for the petitioners. She said: 
‘*We believe that politics is a great human 
interest, which touches the lives of wom- 
en as well as men, and that the exercise of 
the suffrage is, therefore, both a right and 
a duty.’’ Mrs. Park introduced as the 
first speaker the president of the New 
England W. 8. A., Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Mrs. Howe said in part: 


We ask for equal suffrage, first, for the 
benefit that will result from it to the 
State, secondly, for the benefit that will 
result from it to the individual. I put 
the State first, because the State is first to 
be considered. Good to the State will 
come from the recognition and establish- 
ment of justice; an act of justice which is 
new to many, but which has a deep 
foundation in natureand the progress of 
civilization. Wecome here not only to 
express our own deep conviction, tested 
by many years of labor and experience; 
we come here strong in the wisdom of 
Socrates and Plato in the ancient time, 
and in that of many of the wise and good 
of modern times, including John Stuart 
Mill, Frances Power Cobb, and Phillips 
Brooks,- dear Phillips Brooks, who will- 
ingly signed our petitions—and the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation, President 
Roosevelt. Weare opposed by the inertia 
of conservatism, which has a valuable 
office in holding back, but progress in the 
end has to conquer. 

In the ancient fable, the Queen whis- 
pered to the rushes a secret; with the 
rushes she thought it would be safe; it 
was too important to whisper to any hu- 
man ear. But the rushes whispered it to 
the winds, and the winds blew it all 
about, and soon the whole world knew the 
Queen’s secret. Abigail Adams, in a 
letter which she wrote to her husband 
about the time cf the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, said, ‘In the new constitution 
which I suppose it will be necessary for 
you to frame, I hope you will remember 
the ladies.’’ That was like the whisper 
of the Queen hundreds of years ago; you 
are seeking freedom for the men, why not 
the same freedom for the women? That 
question is still asking itself, and we are 





talked about, and adopted; it is growin 
in favor; it has been weighed in the bab 
ance in several States and not found 
wanting, and these States will not give it 
up; they will not put any barrier before 
the march of progress. I leave this great 
question, which I have most deeply at 
heart, to those who are to speak after me. 
You remember what the secret of the 
Queen was? It was that the King had 
ass’s ears,—that is, he had ears impervi- 
ous to reason. We are far from believing 
that the Massachusetts Legislature will 
prove to have ears of that kind! 


Mr. James Lovell Little said: ‘Equal 
suffrage is based on the desire to have 
each individual do his or her share in the 
State. When we hear that democracy in 
this country has failed, we should stop 
and think that half its people have no 
voice in the government. We ask you to 
view this question as a matter of principle, 
and give democracy a fair trial.’ 

A letter was read from Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw. It is published in full in an- 
other column, 

Rev. Charles F, Dole, of Jamaica Plain, 
said in part: 

Every change in the direction of free- 
dom thus far made has not injured wo- 
manhood, but has ennobled it. What we 
are asking is in line with what you have 
been doing all along; it simply asks that 
you bring woman’s political status up to 
date, and into keeping with her social and 
intellectual status. All public interests 
are not man’s interests alone, they are 
human interests, Municipal government 
is only the larger housekeeping. Some 
women oppose equal suffrage. It makes 
me smile to see these women here; they 
are actually doing the very thing they are 
protesting against; they are appearing 
before you in public, and they do it very 
well. In listening to the women on both 
sides, you must be impressed with the 
amount of good human material for citi- 
zenship in this State which you do not 
utilize, 

We must not take counsel of our fears. 
It seems to me that college-educated men 
often comein their lives to a time when 
they are in especial danger of deserting 
democracy and going over to paganism 
and aristocracy by distrusting the people. 
We have had to take counsel of our trust 
rather than of our fears in regard to num- 
berless things. There is not a single 
thing worth doing that would ever be 
done if we took counsel of our fears. 
Even in our schools we get the best re- 
sults from the children if we trust them; 
if we distrust them, we get from them 
just what we might expect. What is 
good for the child is good for the woman; 
trust her, take her into your confidence, 
put up no artificial barriers against her; 
it is thus that you will arrive at the best 
results. 


Miss Mary Ware Allen, of Cambridge, 
said in part: 


The fear of doubling the ignorant vote 
deterred me for years from advocating 
equal suffrage. Then I learned that the 
immense majority of the women in Massa- 
chusetts who can read and write, and 
would be able to vote if women had suf- 
frage, were of native birth, while of the 
immigrants who come to this country, 
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ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 











here to ask it once again. Why not? , only about one-third are women. Then I 


That little desire which the wife could 
confide to her husband 
that far-off time—perhaps that was the 
spark that has kindled the flame that we 
see to-day. It is not only in this little 


circle that we see here, but all over the 





country it is being thought about and 


| thought 
in a whisper in | native 


that the so-called superfluous 
women of Massachusetts might 
usefully offset the votes of the superfiu- 
ous foreign-born men. I would not have 
the foreign men excluded from suffrage, 
but I would have the American women 
admitted. Women constitute less, than 
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one-tenth of ourcriminals, and only about 
one-third of our paupers. 

Miss Sara Cone Bryant, of Melrose, 
president of the College Equal Suffrage 
League, said in part: 

In 1900, there were in the United States 
26,000 young women studying in colleges 
and universities. The generosity of the 
American man has given us the higher 
education, and now we want to contribute 
the results of our training to the common- 
wealth. Has the State so many intelli- 
gent, conscientious voters that it can 
afford to dispense with the women? It 
is a lack of economy on the part of the 
State not to use usall. After graduation, 
the vast nnmbers of young women who 
have studied in our colleges and normal 
schools go either into homes, or into the 
public schools to teach. Two-thirds of 
the teachers employed by the State to 
teach good citizenship to boys are women, 
who have had no practical training in 
citizenship. In the name of common 
sense, either put men into the schools or 
women into citizenship. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames said in part: 

The commonwealth has conceded the 
principle in granting school suffrage to 
women. Women have been placed on the 
boards of education, charities, and factory 
inspection, They have been given this 
large official power not because they de- 
manded it, but because their influence is 
needed on these boards. So far as there 
has been any expression of opinion by 
women, it has been in favor of equal suf- 
frage. On the referendum, so-called, 22,- 
204 women voted for suffrage, and only 
864 voted against it. Since only one-third 
of the men of the State voted no, we may 
suppose that a large proportion of the re- 
mainder were not actually opposed. Our 
mothers, sisters, and wives are stockhold- 
ers with us in the great corporation of the 
State, but they are debarred from voting 
by one little word in the Constitution. 
Eliminate that word, and remove the stig- 
ma which now rests upon women, and 
which many of them feel very sensitively. 
If you were black, and the suffrage clause 
of the Constitution contained the word 
‘‘white,’’ would you not feel it as a brand? 
Strike it out! 

Miss Ida E. Hall closed the case for the 
petitioners. She made a good argument 
for suffrage from the standpoint of the 
wage-earners. All the addresses made by 
the suffrage speakers were excellent, and 
it isa pity that they cannot be reported 
in full, 

Mr. Thomas Russell conducted the 
hearing for the ‘‘Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women,” and introduced as 
the first speaker its acting president, Mrs. 
Charles Eliot Guild. Mrs. Guild said that 
the laws of nature called for a division of 
labor between men and women; that it 
was Objectionable to give suffrage to those 
who could not help enforce the laws; that 
it would injure the family; that ‘‘the in- 
terests of humanity demand distinct 
duties for men and women’’; and that 
“the common sense of our people has 
caused this to remain a minority move- 
ment while everything else has been 
granted. We need not ask for any more 
than has been already granted.’’ She said 
the M. A. O. F. E. S. W. had 30 branches 
and 9,800 members, and they protested 
against the imposition of suffrage. 

Mr. Russell then called up, one by one, 
a number of women from the different 
branches, each of whom said she repre- 
sented so many women of such a town, 
and that she protested against the impo- 
sition of suffrage, without giving her rea- 
sons. There were two exceptions. Mrs, 
Henry Miles, of Hingham, said: ‘One ar- 
gument against suffrage is our own large 
parties of women who have met in Wash- 
ington and have not shown proper beha- 
vior’’—referring presumably to the D. A. 
R. Mrs. F. H. Tucker, of Newton, 
brought forward the usual objections, 
and added : 

There is one problem which belongs pe- 
culiarly to woman,—that of dress,—and 
she cannot pose with a good grace in ask- 
ing to solve other problems, while she 
appears in public unhealthfully dressed. 
The sexes will never be truly equal while 
the stupidest man has fourteen pockets 
and the cleverest woman has none. 

Mrs. A. J. George, of Brookline, made 
the chief speech for the remonstrants. 
She replied to some of the points brought 
forward by the petitioners, and said that 
the suffragists antagonized men, that 
women ought not to ask to vote till they 
had solved the domestic service problem, 
that they would be obliged to neglect 
their domestic duties, and that going to 
college or entering a profession was op- 
tional with each woman, but the duty of 
suffrage would rest upon all women. She 
said: 

Iam a college woman, almost the oldest 
graduate of my alma mater, and I have 
never felt myself hampered by any legal 
disabilities. , 

A member of the legislative committee 
asked Mrs. George if she had spoken at 
hearings on other questions than suffrage. 
She answered: 

No. Ihave been solicited to do so, but 
declined, as it was against my judgment. 
All of us would be very glad not to appear 
here, 

Mr. Russell made substantially the same 
speech he has made at every hearing for 
the last seven years, not touching upon 





the merits of the question, but dwelling 
wholly on the so-called referendum, He 
said: 

After that vote—it was a perfectly fair 
vote—the woman suffragists ought not to 
come here and put the committee to the 
trouble of listening to them. I don’t 
think it is proper for them to take advan- 
tage of the liberty they have to come here 
and use the machinery of the State in this 
way merely to advance their propaganda. 
It is not right. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell replied for 
the petitioners. She said: 


Each of the ladies who has protested 
here to-day against the imposition of suf- 
frage has referred to it as a duty, and we 
have been told that if granted it would be 
obligatory on all women. Will the chair- 
man please ask those of the speakers in 
the negative who vote for school commit- 
tee to rise? . 

Mr. Russell: Mr. Chairman, I object. 


Miss Blackwell: In objecting to let the 
question be put, Mr. Russell has virtually 
answered it, I[t is notorious that most of 
the women who oppose equal suffrage do 





tee, I will merely say that I was not a 
member of the Legislature at that time. 

Miss Blackwell: I will send the commit- 
tee the exact date of Mr. Russell’s speech. 

[Mr. Russell made this speech on Feb. 
1, 1894, in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
of which he was a member. The debate 
was reported in the WomAn’s JOURNAL 
of Feb. 10, 1894. Mr. Russell said: ‘‘We 
should decide this matter for ourselves, 
and not refer it elsewhere. The proposal 
to submit the matter to the joint vote of 
women and men is most specious and un- 
fair. It proposes that the women may 
vote with the men and so settle the ques- 
tion.’’ This was before the Supreme 
Court decided that municipal suffrage 
could not constitutionally be granted in 
that way. ] 

Miss Blackwell continued: 

Out of the 109,000 citizens of Massachu- 
setts who voted ‘‘Yes,’’ there is not one, 
so far as I know, who thinks that the 
question was submitted fairly, since the 
vote was to have no legal validity, and 
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MISS LAURA CLAY. 











not vote for school committee. This 
shows that they do not regard suffrage as 
a duty which they must perform, but asa 
privilege which they may use or omit to 
use at pleasure. This being the case, it 
seems somewhat ungracious on their part 
to protest against giving the women who 
wish to vote the liberty to do so, since 
they would not be interfered with in their 
equal liberty to stay at home. It is said 
that women ought not to vote till they 
have solved the domestic service problem. 
But the strikes going on in every direc- 
tion show that men have trouble with 
their help as wellas women, and trouble 
of a more violent character. It has been 
said that the denial of suffrage to women 
is a proof of the common sense of the 
American people. Then their common 
sense must be growing less on this ques- 
tion, while on all others it is growing 
greater; for some new State grants a 
measure of suffrage to women almost 
every year. The suffragists have long 
been reproached for caring too much 
for dress reform, and some of them, like 
the Rev. Anna Shaw, have not merely one 
pocket, but several. Mrs. George says 
she is almost the oldest graduate of her 
alma mater, and has never been conscious 
of any legal disabilities. My mother was 
the first woman in Massachusetts to take 
a college degree, and it is largely because 
she worked so hard to relieve women 
from their legal disabilities that Mrs, 
George now is not conscious of being 
hampered byany. Mr. Russell now de- 
clares the so called referendum to have 
been perfectly fair, but when it was pro- 




















posed to have a referendum, and he was 
afraid the vote would go against him, he 
denounced it as ‘most unfair and spe- 
cious.”’ 

Mr. Russell: May I ask a question? 
Where did I make that speech? 


Miss Blackwell: In the Massachusetts 


Legislature. 
Mr. Russell: Gentlemen of the commit- 





was to give the women nothing if it went 
in their favor. The amount of public in- 
terest shown was abundantly sufficient to 
warrant the Legislature in submitting 
what the suffragists have been asking for 
for half a century—a genuine and legal 
constitutional amendment, which will 
give us the suffrage if it is ratified by a 
majority of the voters. Mrs. George said 
she had never spoken at any legislative 
hearings except on suffrage; but she trav- 
els all over the country lecturing, not 
only on suffrage but on a variety of other 
subjects; she speaks well, and certainly 
seems to enjoy doing it. The so-called 
‘tmembers’’ of the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tion pay no membership fee; they merely 
sign an anti-suffrage document,—in many 
cases a return postal card,—and women 
who signed seven yearsago and have given 
no sign o€ interest since are still counted 
as members today. At the time of the 
referendum, 22,204 women _ expressed 
themselves in favor of equal suffrage in 
one day, while in seven years of diligent 
effort the Antis have found only 9,800 who 
care enough about opposing it to sign 
their names to a return postal card. 

Miss Blackwell reviewed the other ob- 
jections, pointing out that the same pre- 
dictions of disaster had been made in re- 
gard to admitting women to education, to 
the control of their property, to the right 
to speak in public, and to entrance upon 
new occupations; but the dangers had 
always proved to be imaginary. She said: 

It suggests the story of a valuable mare, 
which had only one fault — she would 
always shy at an umbrella. Her owner 
undertook to cure her. She was very 
fond of raw potatoes. He put one on the 
tip of a tightly-furled umbrella, took it to 
her in her stall, and let her eat it from the 
umbrella. The next day he took her an- 
other, and opened the umbrella about an 
inch. The following day he opened it an 
inch more, and then an inch more, till he 
had it fully spread. The first time he 
went into her stall with the umbrella wide 
open, she looked at it rather suspiciously, 
but ended by eating the potato off it as 
usual. The next rainy day he took her 
out, and when they met an open umbrella 
he watched to see what she would do. In- 
stead of shying, she walked deliberately 
across the road to the umbrella, and 
looked for a potato on the end of it. She 
got one when they reached home, and she 
never shied at an umbrella again. The 
gradual expansion of woman’s sphere has 
been like the gradual opening of that um- 
brella. Each successive widening of it 
has proved to be without danger, and has 
always been followed by something good. 
How long will it take us to develop 
enough “horse sense’’ to see that the un- 
folding of the last inch is not going to do 
any harm? 

Mrs. Howe expressed her astonishment 
at Mr. Russell’s objecting to having the 





women come before a committee of the 
Legislature to state their case. ‘Where 
else should we come?”’ she asked. The 
right of petition was one of the most 
cherished rights of the people of Massa- 
chusetts, and that any man should ques- 
tion it was a matter of grave concern. 

Mr. Russell said he thought the suffra- 
gists abused the right. 

The chairman of the committee assured 
Mrs. Howe that the committee was per- 
fectly willing to hear the ladies. He then 
took a rising vote of those present, and 
the majority declared themselves for 
equal suffrage. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (40 dif- 
ferent kinds) sent post-paid for ten cents. 
Address Leaflet Department, WomAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass. 


Two women have been elected directors 
of Wabash banks, Mrs. Kate Busick of 
the Wabash National and Miss Emma 
Daugherty of the First National. 


Senorita Huidobro last Wednesday gave 
an interesting account of “The Spanish- 
American Woman as a Writer.’’ She will 
give the closing lecture of the course next 
Wednesday, Feb. 5, at 200 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, at 3.30 P. M., on ‘‘How can 
the women of North and South America 
best unite for sympathy and coéperation?”’ 


The cost of the South African war for 
the past seven months has been $231, 500, 
000., which is at the rate of $400 million 
dollars a year. This sum, distributed to 
400,000 destitute families representing a 
population of two million souls, would 
give each family $1,000. This sum 
invested in the saving bank at three per 
cent. would have given each family thirty 
dollars a year perpetual annual income. 
Is it any wonder that the majority of 
mankind are poor? 


There will be an entertainment on 
Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 11, at 8 P. M. at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, for the benefit 
of the Linclon Memorial University at 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn. Col. Albert A. 
Pope will preside. Rev. E, E. Hale will 
offer prayer, Mayor Collins will give the 
address of welcome, and there will be 
speeches by Gen. Daniel E. Sickels 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler, Gen, Oliver O. How’ 
ard, and others. Mrs. Jeannette Lovell, 
Miss Aagott Lunde, and Mr. Bertel G. 
Willard will sing, and there will be 
choruses by the People’s Choral Union 
of Boston. The Jean White Military 
Band will play from 7.30 to 8. Reserved 
seat tickets on sale at Tremont Temple 
and at 3 Park St.,50 and 75 cents,and $1.00, 





THE BANNER STATE. 

The banner State in the National Amer. 
ican Woman Suffrage Association this 
year in growth of membership is Ken- 
tucky, which has increased its member- 
ship 154 per cent. We publish the por- 
trait of the State president, Miss Laura 
Clay. 





NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 12 to 18, the Royal Blue Line offers 
exceptional facilities, and very low rates 
from all points in New England. For 
rates, detailed information, and guide, 
apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


for STREET, TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 
Washable Glacé Kid in many colors 

Miss Fisk also has an attractive aseort- 
ment of 


NECKWEAR and VEILINGS. 





WANTED — A Working Housekeeper. — A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow witb 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


—FROM— 


Custom Department 


— 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 





In order to give the men tailors in our 
custom manufacturing department full 
employment during the dull season, we 
make the following offer: 


Until March Ist we will make to order 
from a 1-ounce, soft-finished black 
worsted twill, made for us by one of 
the best English manufacturers, a suit 
(single-breasted cutaway or sack coat) 
for the special low price of 


$35 


The trousers can be of the same 
fabric or a choice from a variety of 
fancy worsted goods. 


Single-breasted coat, trousers and 
waistcoat ....... . 35.00 


Single-breasted coat and waistcoat 
only .. - . 26.00 


The garments will be in all details of 
trimmings and workmanship precisely the 
same as when sold at our usual price of 
$45, which will be resumed on March Ist. 

Under this special offer the suits are 
sold for cash only. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


398 Washington Street. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Braneb 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 
a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 


Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, 


“The Power of the Press,” 


Evenings, 15c., 25€« 600. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500, 


FEB. 3, 


Prices: 








MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pi.—Winter S8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF FEB, 3. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 





BACK TO 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
DesiGcns 

Copynricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Sesertption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patente 
sent free. Oldest Fo rnd for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢t8rosway, New Yo 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 












FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas, 


California, Mexico 
and AllWinter 
esorts 

















Best Reached 
Via 
Only Line 
One Night’s 
Travel Between 


ayy tht ase: 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St. Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 





Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S. 6. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursiom 
Tickets now on sale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C. DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, A. 8. 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1186 Broadway, New York City. 

S. H. Hardwick, G. P, A,, Washington, D. C. 
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THROUGH LOVE TO LIGHT. 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
Through love to light! oh, wonderful the 
way 
That leads frow darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and {rm sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea; 


Through love to light! through light, O God, 


to thee, 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of 
light! 


— -_-—-— 


A FAR CRY. 


BY HARRIET BOYER 


I walk the streets [ do not kuow, 
A stranger, ill at ease; 

And alien faces come and go 
That do not please; 

The very airs that round me blow 
Blow from strange seas. 


I know a hill in mine own land 
Where [ would be; 

I know a heartb-fire burning bright 
That burns for me 


Around that home, this winter-tide, 
The snow lies deep; 

The midnight moon shines clear and high, 
The vagrant winds are all asleep. 


An exile in this sultry land, 
Ip dreams | seek those snow-tields free, 
The hill, the hearth-fire burning bright, 
Aud thee Century. 


—_—-_ — 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


BY ERNEST CROSBY. 
So he died fur his faith. That is fine 
More than most of us do. 
But say, can you add to that line 
Chat he lived for it, too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
As a martyr to truth; 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth? 


It is easy todie. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him? 


But to live—every day to live ont 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While bis friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with coutempt— 


Was it thus that he plodded abead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then we'll talk of the life that he led; 
Nev-r mind how he died! 
~Conservator. 


WINTER TREES. 


BY KATHSRINE TYNAN. 





Across the sky, across the snow, 
The sober rooks are winging slow; 
Gray rushes in the rush-fringed pool 
And winter trees are beautiful. 


The West is now a garden close, 
Pink roses and a golden rose, 
With amber and with tender green, 
To let the throbbing stars between. 


Against that world of roses stand 
These are the woods o; Fairyland 
Poplar and oak and elm, to make 
A gold brake and a rosy brake. 


Instead of silky leaves of spring, 
The stars now make their garnishing ; 
For May roses and April white, 

The snow has \it them all the night. 


The red sun hangs his lantern red 
Between the black boughs overhead ; 
The evening clothes them with his mist, 
Half sapphire and half amethyst. 


The dawn roses are acattered here 

As 'twere a rose espalier 

W hose happy boughs have borne for fruit 
Red roses all from head to foot. 


Even the lamp that men have set 

To light the way for travelling feet, 
Caught in the dark tree, glitters bright 
As chrysoprase and chrysolite. 

Down the long road’s perspective go 
The dark trees in a double row, 
Spangled with lamplight gold and cool, 


And winter trees are beautiful 
Spectator 


-_-- 


HULDAH. 





**A woman with ideas of her own,’ her 
acquaintances saitl of Huldah Owen. She 
was one of that great multitude of middle- 
aged, uamarried women who are depend- 
ent upon themselves. A series of misfor- 
tunes had fallen upon the and 
when the debts were paid and the estate 
was settled, only a few hundred dollars 
remained. Besides the money, Huldah 
possessed a common school education, ex- 
cellent health, an independent spirit, and 


Owens, 


strong common sense. 

Many plans floated through her mind. 
There was one thing she greatly desired, 
and that was to be an owner of real es- 
tate. Why could she not do with small 
village property what the money kings 
had done with railroads—buy dilapidated 
houses, put them in repair, and sell at a 
profit, or keep them and live on the 
rental? 

After eating breakfast at a friend’s 





house, she started out in quest of a bar- 
gain in real estate. 

Every house she passed which looked 
as if it were going to decay she scanned 
with interest, and in some instances in- 
quired if the property were for sale. In 
view of a possible purchaser, the price 
was generally raised beyond the reach of 
Huldah’s small capital. 

On the outskirts of the village stood an 
old house which she especially wished to 
possess. It was large, and surrounded by 
about two acres of land. It seemed io be 
in the last stages of decay. 

“If there wasn’t so much land with it,”’ 
mused Huldah, “I might be able to buy 
it, but I do not want to go in debt, and if 
the Hulsey heirs knew I wanted to buy it, 
they would want a fancy price,” 

She went home quite tired, and with a 
much clearer idea of what $600 would not 
purchase than when she started out. 

**Come here and welcome,’’ her friend, 
Mrs. Ramsdell, had said, when the break- 


| ing up at the homestead had left Huldah 
| without shelter. 


‘*Thank you kindly,”’ the young woman 
had responded. “It will only be for a 
short time, for I must get settled.”’ 

In the same household was a lad about 
ten years old, who did chores for his 
board. The chores lasted all day long, 
and even the few hours after supper 
which Donald wanted for study were be- 
grudged and broken. The children of the 
family crowded the patient little fellow 
away from the lamp and away from the 
tire, 

Huldah had made a resolve that if ever 
she had a home of her own, Donald 
should have a cozy nook by the fireside. 
She had helped him with his examples, 
and he was grateful, for, poor and homes 
less as he was, he had set his heart on 
becoming a scholar, 


The evening that Huldah had been 
out prospecting, a man came to see her 
about selling the Hulsey property. 

“T am one of the heirs,’’ he said. 


‘There are three of an’ we are tired 
of looking for a buyer. 
we could rent it fur a long spell, an’ we 
ain’t use a bit of 
cash right handy, now that cold weather 
is a-comin’ on, I be’n over to see Sary 
Ann an’ Jobn about it, and they reckon it 
you hev a mind to give us each $100 fur 
our sheer, we'll sell out, an’ the place’ll 


us, 
It hasn’t been so 
could 


none of us but 


be yourn.”’ 

Three of them! hundred dollars 
apiece! Huldah thought rapidly, It was 
a very low figure. Still, she was shrewd 
enough not to seem too eager. 

“T will look the place over in the morn- 
ing, and let you know,”’ 

Bright and early she was making her 
way through the weeds to the old Hulsey 
house, She found a good cellar, an ex- 
cellent foundation wall and timbers, and 
that could be made 


One 


she said. 


three or four rooms 
habitable without much expense. The 
land alone she knew to be worth more 


than the price asked. After ascertaining 
that the title was good, she concluded the 
bargain. 

Lt was early September, but there was 
much to do before cold weather. She 
went to her friend and asked for Donald, 

‘*T want him for my boy,’’ she explained. 
“IT willgive hima home and educate him.”’ 

Donald stood by, anxious to hear the 
decision. 

“If he wants to go,’’ said Mrs, Ramsdell, 
“T have no claim on him. I just took 
him out of charity; but I have enough of 
my own.” 

‘Do you wart to be my boy, Donald?” 

‘Oh, yes’m, 14 you please!”’ 

Huldah was not ademonstrative woman, 
but she kissed the eager, uplifted face, 
That caress made the motherless boy her 
friend, willing to lay down his life in her 
service, 

In the days that followed she found her 
boy a very efficient helper. It was Don- 
ald who cleared the place of weeds. It 
helped to scrub and 
Donald 
the 
furniture 


who 
the 
who worked with all his might 
Huldah’s 


was Donald 


whitewash rooms, It was 
when 
drayman brought 
from ber old home. 

‘Donald, I do not want you to work so 
hard. I am afraid you will hurt your- 
self,’’ remonstrated Huldah, ‘and I want 
you to have time for study.”’ 

“T love to work for you,’’ responded 
“You me, and I 


want to see how make the 


never scold 
can 


the boy. 
well we 
place look.”’ 

“It is wonderfully impr: ved already. 
Since you pniled those weeds up and 
burned them, it looks like another place; 
but we need a carpenter to put on a new 
roof on the wing of the house, and fix the 
doors and windows.”’ 

She found a carpenter who was willing 
to make repairs if he could put in his 
work towards rent. Huldah furnished 
the materials, and in a week the man and 
his wife moved into a part of the house, 
so that almost from the first the property 
began to be a paying investment. Don- 
ald begged to be allowed to paint the 
outside of the house. He also learned to 





in making the repairs that the term of the 
carpenter’s services was shortened. At 
the end of the second month the rent 
was cash, and it went far towards pro- 
viding food for the two happy inmates of 
the Hulsey house. 

Huldah’s success prompted her to 
greater efforts. She found a mechanic 
who was out of work, and she agreed 
that if he would build a house on her 
ground she would pay him inrent. Hav- 
ing a wife and child, he was glad to get 
shelter on those terms. 

By figuring, Huldah found out that she 
could afford to borrow money to buy or 
to build, as the rent was much more than 
the interest. So her rent roll lengthened 
year after year, and she gained the desire 
of her heart by becoming an owner of 
property.— Waverly Magazine. 


-_--— 


TWO GIRLS ON A FARM. 

In the New York Tribune Farmer is an 
interesting story of how two women 
worked a farm. It is not the first time 
this has been done, and will not be the 
last, but every such effort is more or less 
individual in its methods, and therefore 
every one is worth noting. 

In this case an old and worn-out farm 
had been owned and worked by a brother 
and sister. It was a farm of but twenty 
acres, hardly worth while doing anything 
with, its owners thought so the man drew 
wood and did what jubs came to him, and 
the sister did the housework, They kept 
a cow, a horse and chickens, but the farm 
ran hill at its own will. When 
the owners died, the beirs were two 
nieces of eighteen and twenty, who had 
living doing bousework. 
possession, and looked about 
them, wondering what they could 
The resolve was taken do their own 
gardening at least, and so supply them- 
selves with vegetables; to keep pigs and 
fowls and thus raise their meat; 
but how were they to get ready money? 
They thought best to let the land go to 
pasture; to trade off the horse for two 
cows, make butter, and with its sale and 
that of eggs supply themselves with 
money. 

The day of miracles is not past. These 
girls saved, they worked, they lived on 
little because they had anambition. They 
repaired here and there as they could, and 
in a few years they had put up fences, had 
necessary carpentering done, and now 
after a few years they own eight cows, 
sell on an average thirty pounds of butter 
a week to regular customers, have money, 
dress well, and are perfectly satisfied with 
their circumstances. This can be done 
over and over on many a farm. ‘The nar- 
rator of this tale, Mrs. A. E. C. Maskell, 
says there is always money to be made by 
those who can make good butter. Good 
dairy infinitely superior 
creamery butter, and that of a fine qual- 
ity, the ‘‘gilt-edged” kind, commands a 
good price the year around, It is hard 
work, but there is money in it. 
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earned their 
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CAN SEX BE OBLITERATED? 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A class of tolerably well-educated col- 
lege graduates, including of our 
leading men in church and State, have 
grown almost hysterical on the ques- 
tion of sex, so afraid are they that the 
feminine element in humanity is about 
to be obliterated; that woman, 
through higher education, social freedom, 
political equality, industrial liberty, and 
just and equal laws, will become exactly 
like man; that the difference in sex will 
be lost altogether, and that in woman we 
shall simply have a coarser, rougher, 
ruder, and more wartike kind of man. 
Every step in woman’s emancipation from 
slavery to freedom is, in their 
fraught with innumerable dangers to civ 
ilization. [ wilh not mention the names 
of any of these hysterical writers, because 
by and by, when they come to see, as they | 
must in the near future, the weakness and 
absurdity of their present position, they 
will be grateful for the omission, 

I would urge these illogical thinkers to 
a patient consideration of nature’s im- 
mutable laws, and the great fact that sex 
pervades every department of vegetable, 
mineral, and animal life; that there has 
been no cessation, variableness or shadow 
of turning in this law, from the dawn of 
creation to the present hour, Through 
all the terrible convulsions of nature, 
earthquakes, cyclones, hurricanes, tidal 
waves, volcanic eruptions, the intense 
cold of winter, the intense heat of sum- 
mer, through thunder, lightning and 
floods, the male and female elements in 
every tree and flower, in every animal, 
fish and bird, have preserved their integ- 
rity. The feminine element has been as 
perfectly maintained in the fragrant little 
violet and sweet-scented rose as has the 
masculine element in the mighty oaks and 
giant trees in the groves of California. 
The little wintergreen berry blooms and 


some 


wholly 


minds, 





snow, as in the balmy month of June, and 
thus vindicates her sex from year to year. 

In spite of all convulsions of nature, the 
process of creation and re-creation goes 
on everywhere, and the great elements of 
male and female are preserved intact. 
There is no more reason to fear the anni- 
hilation of the masculine and feminine 
elements as two distinct forces, than there 
is to fear the annihilation of the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces, the law of 
gravitation, of attraction and repulsion, 
the positive and negative electricity. If 
these doubting Thomases ever are able to 
conjure up one monster, we shall have 
millions of tender-hearted mothers, affec- 
tionate wives, sisters and daughters still 
left to adorn the social world, as the fem- 
inine flowers, birds, and gentle animals 
do their phase of existence. Scientists 
do not warn the florists to cease cultivat- 
img double roses lest they should turn 
into cabbages, or the smaller fruits lest 
they should turn into pumpkins. How- 
ever much the rose may be increased in 
size, varied in color, and intensified in 
fragrance, it will be a rose still. The co- 
education of the sexes, the study of math- 
ematics, abstruse sciences and languages, 
medicine and theology, and skill in the 
industries, will have no more influence in 
changing girls into boys and women into 
men than have these improvements in 
vegetable life in changing the male and 
female elements in fruits and flowers. 
Sex will be as perfectly maintained in 
both cases. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


—_—-- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education says there is a rapidly 
growing demand that all teachers in the 
high sehools shall have had a college or 
university education, as well as a pro- 
fessional preparation, and some success- 
ful experience in teaching. A growing 
number of college-trained women are 
taking kindergarten and normal school 
preparation to fit themselves to teach in 
the elementary and grammar schools, and 
an increasing number of pedagogical 
courses are offered in the colleges. 





A plan for improving the rural schools 
in the provinces of Ontario has been 
elaborated by Sir William McDonald. 
The intention is to consolidate five or six 
such schools at convenient points, 
changing them into one graded school, 
witb a school garden ana a manual train- 
room as part of the 
experiment will be 


equipment, 
conducted at 


ing 
One 


MOTHERS’ 


. 





| show any anxiety. 


Sir William's expense in each of the prov- 
inces of the Dominion, and a thorough 
test given to theidea. Garden and nature 
students will be promoted by a travelling 
instructor, who will give lessons to the 
teachers in the rural schools. Among 
the subjects will be dairy work, poultry- 
raising, bee-keeping,fruit-growing, general 
gardening, and for girls the preparation 
and serving of food, dressmaking, and 
simple forms of household art and deco- 
ration, and the care and cleansing of 
rooms, 


In an address given in this citya few 
days ago on ‘‘Woman’s work for Woman,” 
Rev. James L. Barton, D. D., Secretary 
of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, said: ‘‘The first Christian girls’ 
boarding school in the East was estab- 
lished by the American Board at Oodoo- 
ville, Jaffna, Ceylon, in 1824. It stands 
today the most influential school for 
girls in all Ceylon, Its Christian graduates 
are at the head of many of the best and 


most important homes in the Jaffna 
Peninsula, At present in the school, 
pow under the care of the Woman's 


Board, there are girls whose great-grand- 
mothers were pupils, and the grand- 
mothers of nearly forty present pupils 
were former students. The similar 
schools at Udupitty, Ceylon, in Madura, 
Ahnednagar, Sholapur, Bombay, and 
many other places in India are doing 
exactly the same revolutionary work, 
They are all crowded with girls. Of the 
20,314 girls and women who can read 
and write in the Madras presidency in 
India, 18,442 are Christians. This shows 
what the Christian school is doing for 
the women of that presidency, at least.’’ 


—<-— 


AMERICAN. TEACHERS IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. 


There has appeared lately in newspaper 
articles an of doubt as to 
whether the United States acted wisely in 
sending women as teachers to the Philip- 
pine Islands, on account of the danger 
they may be in from the natives. But a 
letter from Miss Myrtle Dever does not 
She says: **To bea 
student in the College for Women and live 
in Guilford House is very fine, but to be 
the teacher in the city of 
Legospi and live in the of the 
Filipmo president is so much more enjoy- 
able that I would not exchange places 
with any college girl, or with any of my 
classmates who are holding positions in 


expression 


Americano 
house 


’ 


the States.’ 
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RIGHT TO THEIR CHILUREN. 





Fall has introduced 


which 


lon, George H. 
House Bill No, 164, 
make fathers and mothers joint guardians 
of their The bill reads 


as follows: 

An act relative to the custody and care 
of minors and to the appointment of tes- 
tamentary guardians. 

Section 1—Sec. 4 of chap. 145 of the 
Revised Laws is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out the word *father,’’ in the fifth 
line, and inserting in place thereof the 
word — parents; by inserting after the 
word “minor,”’ in the same line, the 
word — jointly; by striking out the 
word “his,’? in the same line, and in- 
serting in place thereof the word—the; 
by inserting after the word ‘‘death,” in 
the same line, the words—of either of; 
and by striking out the word ‘‘mother,”’ 
in the sixt& line, and inserting in place 
thereof the words—surviving parent—so 
as to read as follows: 

Sec. 4—The guardian of a minor, unless 
sooner discharged according to law, shall 
continue in office until the minor arrives 
at the age of 21 years, and he shall have 
the custody and tuition of his ward and 
the care and management of all his estate, 
except that the parents of the miuvor, 
jointly, if living, and in case of the death 
of either, the surviving parent, they being 
respectively competent to transact their 
own business, shall be entitled to the cus- 
tody of the person of the minor and to the 
care of his education; but the probate 
court may order that the guardian shall 
have such custody, if, upon a hearing and 
after such notice to the parents or surviv- 
ing parent as it may order, it tinds such 
parents or parent to be unfit to have such 
custody, or if it finds one of them unlit 
therefor, and the other tiles in such court 
his or her consent in writing to such 
order. 

Sec. 2—Sec. 5 of said chapter is hereby 
amended by striking out all after the 
word ‘a,’ in the first line, to and includ- 
ing the word “mother,” in the second 
line, and inserting in place thereof the 
words—surviving parent—so as to read as 
follows: 

Sec.5 Asurviving parent may by his or 
her last will in writing appoint, subject to 
the approval of the probate court, a guar- 
dian for his or her child, whether born at 
the time of making the will or afterward, 
to continue during the minority of the 
child or four a less time. Such testamen- 
tary guardian shall have the same powers 
and perform the same duties, relative to 
the person and estate of the ward, as a 
guardian appointed by the probate court. 
Sec. 3 This act shall take effect upon 


proposes to 


minor children, 


put on shingles, and was of so much help i blossoms amid wintry winds and ice and | its passage. 








Senator Bliss of Hampden has intro- 
duced Senate Bill No. 36, which proposes 
to perpetuate the existing inequality, 
leaving the husband and father the sole 
guardian of minor children to the exclu- 
sion of the wife and mother: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives in General Court as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows: 

Section 1—Section four of chapter one 
hundred and forty-five of the Revised Laws 
is hereby amended as follows: by inserting 
in the fifth line thereof, after the word 
‘living’? the words—in this Common- 
wealth. — by inserting after the word 
‘‘death’”’ in said line, the words:—or ab- 
sence from this commonwealth;—by in- 
serting in the sixth line thereof, after the 
word **mother,” the words :—if so living :— 
by inserting in the eighth line thereof, 
after the word ‘‘may,”’’ the words:— on the 
consent in writing of the parents or pa- 
rent surviving;—and by striking out the 
word “order,” at the end of said section, 
and inserting in the place thereof, the 
word:—custody,—so that said section, as 
so amended, shall read as follows:— 

Section 4—The guardian of a minor, 
unless sooner discharged, according to 
law, shall continue in office until the 
minor arrives at the age of twenty-one 
years, and he shall have the custody 
and tuition of his ward and the care 
and management of all his estate, ex- 
cept that the father of the minor, if 
living in this Commonwealth, and in 
case of his death or absence from this 
Commonwealth, the mother if so living, 
they being respectively competent to 
transact their own business, shall be en- 
titled to the custody of the person of the 
minor and to the care of his education; 
but the probate court may, on the con- 
sent in writing of the parents or surviving 
parent, order that the guardian shall have 
such custody; and may so order if, upon 
a hearing and after such notice to the 
parents or surviving parent as it may 
direct, it finds such parents or parent to 
be unfit to have such custody, or if it 
finds one of them unfit therefor, and the 
other files in such court his or her con- 
sent in writing to such custody. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect 
upon its passage. 





A St. Louis man, having been defeated 
for office in a benevolent society, shot 
himself. If a woman had committed sui- 
cide from such a cause, it would at once 
have been quoted as proof that women 
are too excitable to take part in politics. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLORADO. 

The annual meeting of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association was held in 
the First Congregational Church, Denver, 
on Jan. 20. The address of the retiring 
president, Mrs. Amy Cornwall, who 
closed her second term of office, re- 
viewed the position of the organization 
and gave an encouraging outlook for the 
future. She spoke of the evening of the 
National Convention when six pioneer 
women in the cause of suffrage, over 80 
years of age, will be on the platform. 
Feeling that the Colorado Association had 
a veteran worker who should be included, 
it was decided by acclamation to send 
Mrs. A. Guthrie Brown as one of the dele- 
gates to the National Convention. 

Mrs. Cornwall received an ovation, and 
a standing vote of thanks to express the 
“loving appreciation’? in which she is 
held. Her able administration and her 
generous contributions were referred to 
with enthusiasm, 

Miss Theodosia Ammons, head of the 
domestic science department of the Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, was unani- 
mously elected president. Other officers 
were elected as follows: 

First vice-president, Mrs. E. M. Ashley; 
second, Mrs. Lizzie Lamont; recording 
secretary, Miss Mary Prendergast, of Fort 
Collins; assistant secretary, Miss Rena 
Pels; corresponding secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth Dorney; treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ensley; auditor, Mrs. Louise Tyler; mem- 
ber of the national executive board, Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford; delegates to the 
Convention, Mrs. E. M. Ashley, Mrs. A. 
Guthrie Brown, and Mrs. W, S_ Decker; 
alternates, Mrs. T. M. Patterson, Mrs. 
Bell, and Mrs. Shafroth; State executive 
committee, Mrs. John R, Hanna, Mrs, 
Scott Saxton, Mrs. Matteson, Miss Martha 
Pease, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. A. U. Peavey, 
Mrs. Emily Meredith, Mrs. Ellis Mereditb, 
Mrs. Amy Cornwall, Mrs. Mary C. C, 
Bradford, Mrs, Harriet G. R. Wright, Mrs. 
Catharine J. Wright, Mrs. M. A. B. Conine, 
Mrs. Catherine leele, Miss Eliza Lentz, 
Mrs. Lucy E, R. Scott, Mrs. Hattie A. 
Fox, Mrs. Catharine Smith, Mrs. Eudora 
toberts, and Mrs. A. M. Welles, 

The honorary members of the Staie 
committee are to be appointed by the 
president from all over the State. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Mrs, Storrs, Mrs, 
Decker, and Mrs. Hanna, was appointed 
to assist the home and education depart- 
ment of the Woman's Club in placing a 
woman on the school board. The chair- 
men of committees were as follows: Leg- 
islative, Mrs. Ellis Meredith; organiza- 
tion and membership, Mrs. H. G. R. 
Wright; education, Mrs. John R, Hanna; 
literature, Mrs. Meredith, of Fort Lupton; 


press, Mrs. Katherine J. Wright. The 
sum of $50 was voted to the National 
Association. 
—_—_-——_ 
CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES LETTER. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., JAN. 18, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In response to your invitation to fur- 
nish your readers with a monthly letter, 
let me give you, at this time, a sketch of 
the Los Angeles Public Library, which is 
one of our chief blessings, and is fast be- 
coming the pride of the city. 

Its records show that it came into being 
as early as Dec. 7, 1872. [t was given, 
from the start, vigorous life by the sym- 
pathetic codperation of many _ public- 
spirited men and women. It is said that 
fully one-third of those most active bore 
Spanish names, “for the old régime had 
hardly faded out of the land in 1872.” 
“The city was thoroughly canvassed for 
money and books, and the people respond- 
ed liberally.”’ 

The State Legislature of ’7:3; and ’74 was 
asked by the trustees for an enabling act, 
that a small tax might be levied for one 
year on the taxpayers of the city for 
library purposes, and the Legislature 
passed an act providing for the establish- 
ment of a public library in Los Angeles. 

The amount raised by tax having been 
exhausted, in 1876 a subscription paper 
was again put in circulation, and gener- 
ously filled. In 78 the first Board of Re- 
gents was appointed by the Mayor, and 
from that time on the library grew apace 
under judicious management, assisted in 
the usual way by subscriptions from sub- 
stantial citizens, and in other ways by so- 
ciety men and women —beaux and belles 
all included, when money was being 
raised by the giving of a grand ball, a 
Dickens party, or other similar entertain- 
ment. 

In 1889 a new city charter provided for 
the appointment by the Mayor of a Board 
of Directors, who should have entire con- 
trol of the library and its finances. In 
July of that year, the four small rooms 
formerly occupied were abandoned, and 
the books and periodicals brought over 
and arranged according to the Dewey sys- 
tem of classification, in the spacious 
rooms occupying the entire third floor of 
the City Hall Building, where it. still 





remains. We are told that ‘“‘an extra 
large appropriation was made that year, 
on condition that $10,000 be applied for 
the purchase of books.’’ 

Among the members of the Board of 
Directors, we find from ’91 to °'93 the 
name of our loved and honored Mrs, Caro- 
line M. Severance, who in the early fifties 
became a co-worker in behalf of women 
with our friend of blessed memory, the 
eloquent speaker and inspirer of women, 
Lucy Stone, who was also the founder of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL in ‘70, two years 
earlier than this library was founded. 

When the library was moved into its 
present apartments, it contained 6,600 
books It now has over 60,000, so well 
used that the total circulation during the 
last year has been over 610,000. The 
number of women registered as on the 
reading list for the last year is 4,375, al- 
most double the number of men, showing 
probably the greater leisure of women, as 





well as an appreciation of the choice liter- 


ature thus made accessible. 
is now, of course, much in need of a new 
building to correspond with its rapid 
growth, and doubtless will have it ere 
long. 

It was not until July 1,’91, that the 
library was made entirely free, substitut- 
ing for all fees the annual appropriations 
from the city funds and the gifts of 
friends. The City Council apportioned to 
the library fund, for the last fiscal year, 
over $30,000. A school library fund is 
also added to this, and all boys and girls 
not less than ten years of age are free to 
enjoy to the full the treasures of the juve- 
nile department or any other from which 
they may wish to draw. 

It is an interesting fact that this library, 


though so far West, has kept itself in! 


touch with, and received gifts from, al- 
most every other prominent library, col- 
lege, and university in this country, as 
well as many associations for the advance. 
ment of literature, science, and art, even 
extending sv far as to England, Sweden, 
and South Australia. 

Another interesting fact is that for the 
last twenty years or more the librarians 
have been women, each possessing not 
only the required culture, but also that 
rare executive ability su necessary in such 
a position. From the first report of the 
present librarian, Miss Mary L. Jones, we 
quote the following: 

As now organized, the library staff con- 
sists of librarian, assistant librarian, nine 
heads of departments, ten regular day at- 
tendants, and ten night attendants. I 
most heartily commend the young wom- 
en, to whom much of the credit for this 
most successful year belongs. 

For the efficiency of these assistants and 
attendants, however, it may be said that 
much of the credit belongs to Miss Jones 
herself. We quote again from her report: 

The thirteenth training class com- 
menced its cours» Nov. 5th of this year 
(1900). The need of a training school for 
librarians on this coast is most evident 
from the number of applications we have 
for admission to this class. With our 
present limited room, we can consider 
nothing further than the training of our 
own heads of departments and other 
assistants. 

It is pleasant to find these words as 
coming from the gentlemen of the last 
Library Board: 

The Board feels that great credit and 
praise are due to the librarian and her 
assistants for the high standard of effi- 
ciency maintained, and the splendid rec- 
ord made for the past year. 

The writer of this letter proudly men- 
tions the present and past lady librarians 
as conspicuous examples of the New Wo- 
man, who, having enjoyed the higher edu- 
cation, secured for her by the pioneer 
workers in behalf of womanhood, has in 
her turn been helping to educate and to 
lift all thoughtful minds up to higher, 
broader, and purer ideals. 

SARAH B. STEARNS. 


ss 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN, 
JAN. 27, 1902, 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

The Brooklyn W.S. A. held its monthly 
meeting Jan. 21. The president, Mrs. 
Loines, presided. An appeal was made 
for books for the South. ,Mrs. Hooper 
gave the current suffrage topics report, 
mentioning the recent speech of Mrs. 
Catt before the Brooklyn Woman’s Club. 
She told of the many letters she had re- 
ceived from those opposed to suffrage, 
speaking of the speech in the highest 
terms. 

Education was the subject for the day; 


Mrs. Jacobs, chairman. Miss Isabel M. 
Chapman, a former member of _ the 
Brooklyn Board of Education, read a 


paper describing the Board of Education 
of Greater New York under the revised 
charter. It consists of forty-six members 
appointed by the Mayor, as follows: 
Twenty-two from the Borough of Man- 
hattan, fourteen from Brooklyn, four 
from the Bronx, four from Queens, and 
two from Richmond. This Board ap- 
points nine superintendents to assist it. 


The library | 





They are salaried officers, and serve for 
six yrars. The city is divided into forty- 
six school districts, and each district has 
its local School Board of seven members, 
who inspect the school and report to the 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Farkins, principal of the Manual 
Training High Sghool, read a paper on 
manual training, which he defined thus: 
“The use of the hand as the executive of 
the mind, under the conscious direction 
of the will.’’ Mr. Farkins claims that the 
students of the Manual Training High 
School pursue their manual training work 
in addition to the regular academic course 
without added, fatigue or loss of time. 
The change and variety of work is restful, 
and the day less exhausting. Manual 
training makes the student more observ- 
ant, adds to his commercial value, aids in 
the selection of his life work, increases 
his respect for labor, and leads away from 
anarchy. 

Mrs. Pettingill, an ass:ciate of Miss 
Chapman's and Mrs. Jacobs's on the for- 
mer Brooklyn Board, opened the discus- 
sion. She thonght it especially impor- 
tant women should be on the Board, be- 
cause sanitation is involved. Mrs. Jacobs 
told of the bad sanitary condition of two 
of our schools. 

After a vote of thanks to Miss Chapman 
and Mr. Farkins for their interesting 
papers, the meeting adjourned. 

Mary W. Cuapman, Sec. Pro, Tem. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 40.) 








TUFTS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


It is a pleasure to call attention to this 
coéducational institution, and its gratify- 
ing progress under the able direction of 
Dr. Charles Payne Thayer and his pro- 
fessional associates, in which all readers 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be inter- 
ested. Its success bears testimony to the 
merits of the system under which it is 
conducted, and which has triumphed in 
the face of much unreasonable prejudice. 
The recent consolidation of the medical 
and dental departments under one roof 
furnishes a fitting foundation for contin- 
ued growth and expansion. the new 
four-story college structure is on the block 
bounded by Huntington and Rogers Av- 
enues and Driska and Cortland Streets, 
Boston, and covers 15,000 square feet. It 
has two distinct sections for the medical 
and dental departments. There are a 
large amphitheatre, lecture rooms, and 
the chemical laboratory on the third story 
for the use of both. 

The building is an ornamert to that 
part of the city. It is of red granite and 
brick, with terra cotta trimmings, and is 
equipped with all the modern improve- 
ments that facilitate the labors of students 
and teachers. Particular attention has 
been paid to ventilation by Mr. Riun. In 
the basement are the medical dispensary, 
a waiting room, an apothecary room, two 
dark rooms, and four medical consulta- 
tion rooms. There are a lecture room, an 
assembly room, a locker room, with lava- 
tories, tuilet rooms, etc. The basement 
of the dental department contains a tech- 
nical laboratory, a waiting room, an ex- 
tracting room, anwsthesia and recovery 
rooms, and cloak and toilet rooms, In 
the rear the elevator, the cold storage 
room and the engineer’s room, with boil- 
ers for heating the whole edifice. 

The first floor is’ most conveniently ar- 
ranged. Here are the bursar’s office, the 
secretary’s oftice, the library and a faculty 
room; a long corridor, on the right of 
which is the histological laboratory, a 
private laboratory for the professor of 
histology; the physiological laboratory, a 
private laboratory for the professor of 
physiology, and a specially equipped lab- 
oratory for advanced work in physiology. 
Through this story runs the corridor, hav- 
ing on the left band the entrance to the 
amphitheatre, connected with the prepa- 
ration room, and under the slope, coat 
closets for the medical students. In the 
rear are the dental infirmary, lighted on 
three sides, a private room fora professor 
of dentistry, consultation and waiting 
rooms, lockers, closets, etc. 

A broad stairway leads to the second 
story, in the front vf whichis the women’s 
study, with dressing and cloak rooms. 
Here are also a pathological and bacterio- 
logical laboratory, the preparation room, 
two small lecture rooms and two profes- 
sors’ rooms, and the upper part of the 
amphitheatre, with an entrance to it. 
The left-hand portion of this floor is oc- 
cupied by the dental laboratory, the oper- 
ating room, a private room and a waiting 
room. 

On the third floor is the dissecting room, 
ideally lighted with large windows on both 
sides and an immense skylight. Adjoin- 
ing is a private dissecting room for the 
professor of anatomy, and a demonstrat- 
or’s room, Other apartments are the 
chemical laboratory, a private laboratory 
for the professor of medical chemistry 
and a ehemical storeroom. On this floor 
are two lecture rooms. At the end is the 
primary chemical laboratory, with a stock 
room and a private room, 

Such are the surroundings in which the 
students pursue their studies; amid facil- 
ities well calculated to stimulate the ef- 
forts of those who are earnest in their 
desire to fit themselves properly to pursue 
medicine or dentistry. No detail seems 
lacking to render it complete in every re- 
spect. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


fqua! Kights Readings and Recitations, iz 
ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 

H. Ssaw, Avics Stons BLACKWELL, anc 
Lucy &. AntHOoNy. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Masi: 
Price postpaid, 59 sents. . 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Léaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E.* 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falschoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H 
V.S Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Heurys B. Blackwell. 


it, hy T. 


by Lucy 


The Nonsense of Wentworth 


Higginson 


The Rible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions § for 


Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Tuledo, 


Rewonustrauts, 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
hy George Pellew, 10 cents. 


THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


—AND— 


Fresh Hennery Eggs. 


38 HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 
Tel, 396 B. B. 





The Great Northwes1 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agents. 
Ss. W. ECCLES, 
Gen Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, ; 
The Valley and Hills v1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 


New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 
= 
For other information apply to 
E. EK. CURRIER, N. EK. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the * Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenes 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 

















21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 


Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. | 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACT 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen! 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leafietr 





include speeches by Secretary John D Long, | 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances | 
Willard, and others, as well as valuabl- 

testimony from States which have wom 

Suffrage. Address Leatet Department, ¥. 

w.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopied at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Roston. 








THE AMERICAN 


KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 


While the fight is on in Congress against 
the European system of State-regulated 
vice which has been introduced by the 
U.S. military authorities in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, a bird’s-eye 
view of the movement for its repeal in 
Europe will be of interest. Mr. Maurice 
Bregory, an intelligent Quaker, lately vis- 
ited this country as a delegate from the 
Friends’ Association in England for the 
abolition of that method of dealing with 
the social evil—a method of which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote in the N. Y. Philan- 
thropist, a few years since: ‘I cannot suf- 
ficently express my horror of the system.”’ 
In an interview with the editors of the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Mr. Gregory gave a 
sketch of the present status of the ques- 
tion in the chief countries of Europe. 
The repeal movement is world-wide, and 
ten journals devoted to it are published 
in six different lauguages. 


FRANCE. 

There is at present an extraordinary 
awakening of opposition to the State reg- 
ulation of vice in France, the head-centre 
of the system, where it has prevailed for 
a eentury. The women’s organizations 
are taking up the repeal movement warm- 
ly, and so are the Socialists. 

The origin of the regulation system in 
France is curious. In 1769, Restif de 
Bretagne first suggested the scheme of 
making vice hygienically safe by subject- 
ing women of bad character to compul- 
sory medical supervision. He was a nov- 
elist,—there are in the British Museum 
about eighty large volumes by him, which 
are much consulted by modern novelists 
in search of suggestions for plots. But 
he had also many plans for the remodel- 
ling of the world, and this was one of 
them. He was widely read, and from 
1769 to 1802 many attempts were made in 
France to put his scheme in operation, 
but it was not done on any large scale till 
1802, under Napoleon. Then ‘regula- 
tion’’ was established in Paris and all the 
large towns, and has since been enforced 
withan iron hand, Yet France is scourged 
to a notorious degree with the maladies 
against which ‘‘regulation’”’ is supposed 
to guard, and many prominent French 
doctors who care nothing for the moral 
objections to ‘‘regulation’’ pronounce it a 
sanitary failure. 

ENGLAND. 

England abolished ‘‘regulation’’ by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after sev- 
enteen years’ experience. A number of 
associations exist in England to work 
for its repeal ina few of the British colonies 
where it still prevails, and to aid the repeal 
movement in other countries. {Mr.Gregory 
might have added that almost every reli- 
gious denomination in England, from the 
Quakers to the Roman Catholic bishops, 
has passed resolutions protesting against 
its continuance in any of the crown 
colonies. | 

RUSSIA. 

Until lately, Russia has been the dark- 
est spot in Europe. No meetings to dis- 
cuss social questions are allowed, except 
those of one little temperance society in 
St. Petersburg under the patronage of the 
Czarina. ‘‘Regulation’’ of vice has been 
carried out more thoroughly than in any 
other country, the compulsory medical 
examination being imposed not only on 
women but on men—on soldiers, on large 
bodies of workmen living in barracks, 
sometimes on almost the whole popula- 
tion of a village. The system is bitterly 
hated. The present Czar and Czarina, 
Mr. Gregory says, are ‘‘a fine couple,”’ and 
are believed to favor repeal. One of the 
Czar’s Chamberlains has been travelling 
through Europe collecting information 
for him in regard to all the movements 
for the elevation of women; and a profes- 
sor from the University of Kazan lately 
worked for a month in the library at the 
headquarters of the International Federa- 
tion for the Abolition of the State Regu- 
lation of Vice at Geneva, getting all the 
facts against it for the Russian govern- 
ment. He studied up the whole subject, 
and carried a huge pile vf notes away 
with him. 

HOLLAND. 

In Holland the outlook is encouraging 
in many ways. There has been organized 
in all the large towns a ‘‘midnight mis- 
sion’ of men tou men. Its workers stand 
at the entrance of the streets devoted to 
the State-licensed brothels, and speak to 
those who are entering, especially to 
young men from thecountry. They hand 
them striking tracts with big headings 
which can be read even by the faint light: 
e. g., ‘‘What would your mother think if 
she saw you now?” etc. They have met 
with great opposition and even with per- 
sonal violence from the keepers of the 
houses, whose business they are iajuring; 
but they have the Quaker rule of not 
striking back, and try to do their work as 
kindly as possible. Sixteen cities in Hol- 
land hawe abolished “‘regniation.” 

DENMARK. 

‘*Regulation’’ has been abolished 

throughout most of Denmark within the 





last ten years. About ten yearsago, Count 
Von Moltke, a prominent member of the 
Y. M. C. A., and a relative of the famous 
Count Von Moltke of Germany, was dis- 
turbed at the frightful prevalence of vice, 
and felt that some strong action must be 
taken in order to make any impression. 
In the middle of the principal street on 
which the State-licensed brothels stood, 
he hired a house and painted the Seventh 
Commandment on it in large letters, from 
top to bottom. The police prosecuted 
him for this as ‘an outrage on public 
morals.’ That the printing of one of the 
Ten Commandments should be treated as 
an outrage on public morals sent a shock 
throughout Denmark. The incident gave 


a great impetus to the movement against | . : ; 
| their charters, and the little city of Zanes- 


State regulation of vice, and ultimately 
led to the closing of all the houses on that 
street. 

GERMANY. 

Germany is the most backward country 
in Europe on this question, except Rus- 
sia. Dr. Hacker, a woman who has al- 
ways professed to be an opponent of ‘‘reg 
ulation,’’ has accepted a government posi- 
tion as examining physician for licensed 
prostitutes, and almost all the German 
anti-regulationists nphold her in doing so. 
Germany is a dark place, but one hopeful 
featare is that the Emperor has taken up 
the question of the international white 
slave traffic very strongly, and the strenu- 
ous‘efforts put forth to stop it will lead, 
it is hoped, to better views on the whole 


question. 
SWITZERLAND, 


‘* Regulation” has been abolished 
throughout Switzerland, except in Ge- 
neva, and the fight against it has given 
rise to animmense amount of good work 
along the lines of moral reform, There 
are now in Switzerland 80 rescue and pre- 
ventive institutions the founding of which 
is directly traceable to the repeal move- 
ment, 

TRAVELLERS’ 

Among the results is a network of Trav- 
ellers’ Aid Societies all over Europe. The 
trains of all the railroads running into 
Brussels have placards with warnings in 
two languages to young women whose 
friends fail to meet them or who find 
themselves in any difficulty, giving them 
an address at which they will find assist- 
ance, and telling them, if they are with- 
out money, togo tothe house of such and 
such a lady, and the cab fare will be paid, 
They are watched over, and directed to 
boarding-houses which are at once re- 
spectable and very cheap. 

SOUTH AFRICA, 

Cecil Rhodes and his party are strongly 
in favor of ‘‘regulation,’”’ and its oppon- 
ents will have to keep a watchful eye on 
South Africa after the war. The Boers 
always refused to introduce it. 


AID SOCIETIES. 


JAPAN, 
Japan follows Europe. ‘Regulation’’ 
was introduced in one port in 1868 by Dr. 
Berkeley Hill, an Englishman, It was 
supposed to be the proper thing,—the 
European thing, -- and rapidly spread 
through the country. There were eight 
Japanese delegates at the great Interna- 
tional Medical Congress held in Brussels 
in 1899. It was convened by doctors in 
favor of “regulation,’’ who hoped to lay 
the foundation for an international ‘‘regu- 
lation’? system; but the physicians who 
attended brought such uniform reports of 
its sanitary failure in the different coun- 
tries where it was in operation that it was 
found impossible even to pass a resolution 
in favor of ‘“‘regulation’’ through the Con- 
gress. The Japanese delegates went home 
and reported that Europe was not so 
unanimous in favor of the system as had 
been supposed, and that some of the 
greatest specialists were against it. A 
strong agitation for repeal arose in Japan, 
aided by the Salvation Army and many of 
the newspapers. The law up to this time 
had allowed a father to sell his daughter 
into slavery to a brothel for a term of 
years. The Supreme Court of Japan now 
decided that such a contract was not 
binding. The keepers were furious, and 
threatened mob violence; but when a girl 
was detained in one of their houses 
against her will, a force of sixty police- 
men was sent to bring her away. 

INDIA. 

pressure of an artificially- 
worked-up panic as to the state of 
health of the British army in India, 
Lord George Hamilton and the heads of 
the India Office lately secured the repeal 
of the rule passed some years ago by Par- 
liament forbidding ‘‘regulation”’ in India. 
To appease the popular outcry and pro- 
test, they thought it would be a clever 
idea to have the medical examinations of 
the official prostitutes made by women 
doctors. They met an unexpected check. 
Almost all the women physicians in India 
have been educated by the Lady Dufferin 
Fund, an immense organization which has 
trained thousands of native and Eurasian 
women as doctors and nurses. Its head 
and local committees are almost all of 
them the wives of officials, from the Gov- 
ernor down. These ladies promptly sent 


Under 





| Norway, and Belgium. 


a circular to all their graduates, notifying 


them that the diploma of any woman who 
accepted such work would be cancelled. 
“It was the most mortifying snub that 
the India Office ever received,’”’ said Mr. 
Gregory. ‘Regulation’ is now nominally 
permitted in India, but comparatively 
little is done about putting it in practice. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Work for repeal is going on in Sweden, 
In Austria and 


| Italy, a number of ladies have lately en- 
| listed in the movement, and the outlook 








is improving. 
AMERICA. 
In Texas, San Antonio and Waco are 
reported to have put “regulation’’ into 


ville, O., has also introduced it. The dis- 
creditable facts in regard to its introduc- 
tion in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines by the U. S. military authorities 
have been already given in our columns. 
In Hawaii, where it existed in an especially 
flagrant form, it has lately been abolished. 

Mr. Gregory, during his visit to the 
United States, besides attending the Na- 


| tional Purity Congress in Chicago, visited 





Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and New York, interviewed many 
doctors and put them on their guard 
against the constant attempts made to in- 
troduce the system here, and furnished 
them with facts and statistics as to its 
sanitary failure abroad. He saw Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who is an outspoken op- 
ponent of “‘regulation,’’ and presented 
him, in behalf of the Friends’ Association 
in England, with a morocco-bound copy 
of Mrs. Josephine E. Butler’s ‘*Reminis- 
cences of a Great Crusade.’’ Mrs. Butler 
years ago led the successful movement 
for repeal in England, and then visited 
Europe, preaching a crusade against 
State-regulated vice in three languages, 
and starting the agitation against it 
which has now grown so formidable. A 
rich English merchant lately bought 900 
copies of this book, and placed them in 
Mr. Gregory's hands for free distribution 
to persons who would promise to lend 
them around to read. He left a number 
of copies in libraries in the United States, 
as well as with individuals. Since his re- 
turn, the Friends’ Association in England 
has mailed literature on the subject to 
hundreds of American doctors. The 
Boston Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Government has a section devoted to 
the prevention of vice, and at a recent 
meeting of this section at Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw’s a unanimous vote of thanks to the 
Friends’ Association was passed, 
Literature on the subject can be ob- 
tained from the office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, Boston, or of the Philanthro- 
pist, New York City, or from the British 
Federation, 17 Tothill St., Westminster, 
Loudon. Anyone can join the Interna- 
tional Federation by sending $2 to the 


secretary, M. Minod, 6 Rue St. Leger, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Membership also 


entitles the holder to receive the organ of 
the International Federation, Le Bulletin 
Continental. 

aoe - —-_— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


New YORK, JAN. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The excellent results which will in 
time accrue from the great organizations 
conducted by women are foreshadowed by 
the efforts now being made by the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
to secure the establishment of trade 
schools for girls. Mrs, Clarence Burns, 
who has done excellent work among the 
laboring classes of the community, was 
much impressed with the need of giving 
an industria] training to the girls who 
graduate from the public schools, and 
thus fitting them to earn a competent sup- 
port so that they will not be exposed to 
the temptations now besetting the young 
creatures who find themselves confronted 
with the necessity of earning their own 
living, but can obtain.only a wretchedly 
low compensation because of the want of 
a special training. She presented her 
views at several meetings of clubs, and 
finally laid the matter before the annual 
convention of the State Federation. It 
met with the approval of many of the 
leading women, and an attempt was made 
to secure from the Legislature of 1899 the 
establishment of an ‘Industrial School 
for Girls,’ as the project was named. A 
hearing was granted to Mrs. Fannie I, 
Helmuth, then President of the State Fed- 
eration, and others who argued in favor 
of the project, but no action whatever 
was taken by the Legislature. Since that 
time the subject has been again and again 
presented to the clubs, until there is now 
a wide interest in the question through- 
out the Btate. 

There is a divergence of views on the 
best method of securing the industrial 
training sought. Some of those who orig- 
inally promoted the plan for such a 
school advocate raising a fund for the 
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building and endowing of an institution 
at which young women may be taught 

dressmaking, millinery, type - writing, | 
stenography, etc., and an effort is now | 
being made to raise money for this pur- | 
pose. This plan bas met with a good | 
deal of opposition, first, because one such | 
establishment would be obviously entirely | 
unequal to the demands of the thousands | 
of girls who would wish to avail them- 

selves of the opportunities for instruction 

offered, and second, because any sum 

which could be raised among the elubs 

would hardly be sufficient to carry on an | 
enterprise that would cost many hundreds 

of thousands of dollars to build, to equip, 

and to support. In view of these consid- 

erations a large number of the clubs are 

urging the school authorities to establish 

at various points trade schools for girls, 

and many societies have passed resolu- 

tions addressed to the State Board de- 

manding that wherever a trade school for 

boys is officially authorized, one for girls 

shall also be provided. At present there 

are no such schools in the State except 

those which are private enterprises, and, 

of course, do not give free tuition. It is 

impossible to say what will be the ulti- 

mate result of the agitation, but it will no 

doubt be beneficial, and it is pretty certain 

that whenever the State does assume the 

industrial education of boys it will under- 

take that of girls also. 

Next month will be memorable for the 
many gatherings of women which will 
take place in Washington. In the week 
beginning Feb. 10, the National Council of 
Women and the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will hold meet- 
ings; in the week beginning Feb. 17, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
will be in session; in the week beginning 
Feb, 24, the National Legislative League 
will have a conference and the National 
Congress of Mothers will hold its annual 
convention. 

The next meeting of the City Legisia- 
tive League will be held at 3 P. M. on 
Feb. 6, at the Tuxedo. Miss Harriette A. 
Keyser will speak on ‘‘Legisiative Control 
of Industrial Conditions.’’ Miss Keyser 
has recently returned from a trip to the 
Pacific made in the interest of the ‘Church 
Association for the Advancement of the 
Interests of Labor,”’ and has added to her 
already large stock of knowledge of in- 
dustrial conditions. Friends will be wel- 
come, LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 





OHIO. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Republicans of Cleveland have been 
much disturbed because people voted in 
the Republican primaries and then at 
election voted the Democratic ticket. 
They have therefore gotten up a system 
of enrolment whereby voters must give 
their names and residences, and state 
they are Republicans. The politicians 
were afraid that Republican women would 
shrink from the publicity of registering. 
The contrary has been proven. They 
opened a place where women could regis- 
ter, and in a few days one thousand wom- 
en had put down their names to vote for 
school officers. This has so aroused the 
Democrats of the city that they now pro- 
pose to give a great ball to Democratic 
women. 

The Cleveland Leader, which used to be 
strongly opposed to woman suffrage, has 
for some time been publishing long edito- 
rials on the advantage of women’s having 
the ballot. Ina recent issue it mentions 
that 1,500 women have already registered, 
and that many more are expected to do so. 





P, 
LOUISIANA. 
Editor Woman's Journal: 
The Era Club of New Orleans has 


offered a prize of $25 for the best essay 
on “Why should the Franchise be ex- 
tended to Women?’’ to be competed for 
by pupils of the public high schools of 
Louisiana, The committee of award 
will consist of Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, 
President of Tulane University, Hon. W. 
W. Howe,- Y. S. District Attorney, and 
Mrs. Jennie Caldwell Nixon, Professor of 
English, Newcomb College. 

Essays must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee by April 5th, and may be sent to 
Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, 3125 Chestnut 
Street, New Orleans, President of the Era 
Club. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Newton.—The League met Wednesday 
at the house of Mrs. Alvin R. Bailey, 
president of the West Newton Education- 
al Club. There was an address by Rev. 
Ida C. Hultin, and Mrs. Abby Morton 
Diaz read from her own writings. Music 
and a social hour followed. There was a 
large attendance, including many who 
never before were present at a suffrage 
meeting. 








StANDARD — GRAND. 


Drop-Head Does Not Tip. 


A Woman’s Approval 


won forever, when she examines this high- 
speed, lock and chain stitch (both), noiseless 
Standard Rotary. 

No agents employed, no machines sent out 
on suspicion. Please call. 


F. C. HENDERSON, Mgr., 
Standard Sewing Machine Co., 
173 Tremont Street, - - - Boston. 


Write for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 
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THE DRAMA. 








CASTLE SQUARE.— The coming week 
Pitou and Jessop’s melodrama, ‘‘The Pow- 
er of the Press,” will be produced with 
elaborate stage accessories. This play 
has held its popularity with American 
and English audiences for more than ten 
years, and offers excellent opportunities 
to the Castle Square company, whose 
membership will be increased to meet its 
demands. The distribution of chocolate 
bonbons will be continued at the Monday 


matinees, 
antiiede! 


Music HALL. — Next Mon- 
P. Wilder, “Prince of 
and Entertainer of 
Princes,’’ will appear at the Boston 
Music Hall and is sure of a rousing 
welcome. There will be also Max Millian 
and Shields, the three Marvelles, the Bijou 
comedy four, the Gregsons, Bicknell, clay 
modeler, Prof. Walberti and his wonder- 
ful trick horse, Dahl; the vitagraph, and 
several other acts. 


Boston 
day, Marshall 
Entertainers 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Bo-ton, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, February 3, 3,P.M. Art and Literature 
Committee. Mrs. Margaret Deland will speak on 
“The Value of the Nuvel.” 





Housework. An Armet ian, aged 26, with ex- 
perience ana high recommendations, wants a 
poli nas butler or to do gener. housework in 
a good family. Address H. A., WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office. 





Board Waovted. In arespectable family ten 
miles or more from Boston, by a young man of 
ood character who can pay $350 per week. 
Joes not care fura large or luxurious room, but 
must hive light enough to read and write. Ad. 
dress M. K. M., 59 Flagg Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





A STUDENT who has had experience in wait- 
ing on table,and in other lines of work, ard has 
excellent recommendations from former em- 
pazere for industry and taithfulness. wants any 

ind of w rk that he can get. Adurese B. M. G., 
46 School St., Room 4, Boston. 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in- 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial agent in the cure «of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to hear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services. Miss Brown refers to firs. 
een. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
soston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the cay or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





82°00 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from Seuth Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
erllent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMANn’s 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Buston. 








News and Opinions 
OF 


National Importance 


The Sun 


ALONE 
CONTAINS BOTH. 


- $6.00 a year 
8.00 a year 


Daily, by mail, . . . 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, 


The Sunday Sun 


is the greatest Sunday Newspaper in 
the World. 


Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year. 
Address THB SUN, New York. 
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